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Steps Toward Union 


Address Delivered in London at the Anglo-American Conference on Christian Union 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. 


I find myself peculiarly happy in participating in this Conference 
on Christian union. Conceived and promoted by the Disciples of 
Christ. I regard it as a sign of promise and prophecy. With all 
Christian people the Disciples share in the duty of propagating the 
gospel by the establishment and upbuilding of churches where 
churches are needed. But the distinctive and essential business of 
the Disciples is not found in the increase of their churches, but in 
serious attempts, such as this Conference, to unite the churches 
already existing. It is sad to say that in many quarters of our 
brotherhood in America the denominational spirit has fixed itself 
upon us with an unshakable grip. This Conference is a hopeful sign 
of a renascence of our original impulse, that of calling all Christ’s 
people into the oneness which he prayed they might ever enjoy. 

As I understand the conception of the program makers it was 
intended that Dr. Watkinson’s address preceding mine should deal 
with those influences of a non-denominational character which work, 
whether purposely or not, toward union. To me,it has been given 
to speak of the actual steps toward union to be taken directly and 
consciously by particular groups of Christians, whether as denomina- 
tions or as local congregations. 

A Disagreeable Subject. 

To most speakers on Christian union mine is a disagreeable subject. 
I have heard many speeches in the past three weeks on behalf of 
union. The Edinburgh Conference on missions could justly be charac- 
terized as a Conference on Christian union in the light of the mis- 
sionary obligation. But in all the utterances of that Conference or 
of this I have heard but few speakers who grappled the problem at 
close quarters. I do not say this to criticise. It is well that the 
great presuppositions of union shall be well stated before we talk 
about the actual mode of coming together. It is well that both the 
obligation and inevitableness of union should be made clear to our 
minds before we discuss the practical steps to be taken. Neverthe- 
less, the problem must be brought down to earth some time, and in 
my heart I believe the indirect and unconscious influences of which 
Dr. Watkinson has so beautifully spoken have led us to the place 
where we are able to sit down together and, facing our differences, 
try if there be not some way in which, despite our differences, we 
can be one flock with one Shepherd. 

It is perhaps well here to state that when I use the phrase 
Christian union I mean no mere mystical oneness, but an overt and 
organized unity. The sentiments spoken yesterday by Rev. Mr. 
Ruth on the notion of an inorganic unity have my complete approval. 
Happily we have passed out of the stage when Christian leaders 
apologize for the existence of the denominational order. The pretty 
similes of the tree and its branches, the army and its regiments, and 
such like, have, let us say it gratefully, fallen into disuse. Ten 
years ago at the World Missionary Conference held in New York 
City, there was much apology for denominationalism, and the most 
daring hope expressed was for a method of comity and co-operation 
among the various sects. At Edinburgh last week there was a frank 
and penitent deploring of our sectarian separations, and a unanimous 
demand for out and out union on the mission field with at least a 
high degree of federation here at home. In my judgment, the mysti- 
cal oneness of Christ’s people, instead of satisfying the ideal of 
unity is the strongest conceivable demand for organic union. 

The Irresistible Trend Toward Union. 

There is no doubt that the most significant fact in the present day 
church is the irresistible trend toward union. Taken with™ its 
Presuppositions and implications the Christian union movement 
gathers into itself all the great motifs of modern Christianity—the 
new scholarship, the new ethical ideals, the new social impulse, the 


t 


new missionary vision. It is the pivotal and strategic enterprise 
of the kingdom of God, when viewed in the light both of the values 
it will express and of the ends its existence will make it possible for 
the church to attain. When, therefore, as a Disciple of Christ, I do 
my best to promote the Christian union movement, I consider that 
I am working not at some side task, one of the many good things 
it is possible for a follower of Christ to work at, but at the central 
and essential and most immediate problem of Christianity. 

There are three phases in the Christian union movement now tihder 
such irresistible headway. There is, first, the awakening of a 
Christian union conscience; secondly, the overcoming of denomina- 
tional inertia; and thirdly, the transcending of conscientious dif- 
ferences. Let us consider as the first step toward union, 

The awakening of a Christian union conscience. What repentance 
is in the conversion of the individual sinner, that the awakening of 
a Christian union conscience is in the life of the divided church. A 
conscience on the subject of union is primary to any sort of action 
towara union. Christ’s followers must be made to see that denomina- 
tionalism is a sin, and that it can no more be excused than can any 
other sin. No less in our day than in Paul’s, our divisions are the 
fruit of a carnal mind. The man in-the street whom one of yester- 
day’s speakers quoted as saying that the thing that separated two 
congregations was sheer “cussedness” might be safely left with the 
diagnosis of -Christendom’s malady. 

Factors Creating Christian Union Conscience. 

At the present time we are in this first phase of the Christian 
union movement. Many factors are co-operating to create a body 
of sentiment which is bound finally to precipitate itself into a 
conscientous conviction on Christian union. The new social ideal 
that is gripping the mind of the church—haunting the mind of the 
church, I might better say—is one of these factors. Divided into 
sects, the church is utterly impotent before this complex task. Even 
the best scheme of federation helps but little. No church, divided 
by considerations entirely irrelevant to its essential business as a 
church, cumbered by machinery no more adapted to practical Chris- 
tian service in one’s own community than Saul’s armor was to 
David, and distracted by a multitude of artificial denominational 
interests, is, or can be, competent to effectually establish the king- 
dom of God in any community. 

The Church’s New Social Ideal. . 

But the ideal of the kingdom of God as a social possibility is, as 
I have just said, haunting the mind of the church. Christian people 
can no longer be content with an other-world ideal. So long as they 
could be content with that they could be content with doing their 
best to pluck as many individuals as possible from the burning and 
save them to life everlasting, The fact that the world got no better, 
caused them little discomfiture. It woulé hardly occur to those 
working under guch an other-worldly idea) that denominationalism 
was a sin or even a hindrance. Let each sect go on and save as 
many as it can—it is a pure matter of personal effort, anyhow—and 
there will be a great company in heaven at last. 

With the supplanting of this ideal by Christ’s social ideal a sense 
of helplessness has overtaken the church. Divided as we are into 
sects we feel that this newly discerned task is too great for us. Yet 
it is our task. As followers of Jesus we can.do no less than accept 
as ours the ideal and vision that possessed him. None but a united’ 
Church of Christ can do this work. In the face of such a task our 
denominationalism is a positive sin. It is after this fashion that the 
mind of the church is working today, and the practical exigencies 
of Christian work are thus bringing the subject of Christian unity 
into the realm of conscience. 
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Missions as a Union Factor. 

£o much has been said at Edinburgh and in this Conference about 
the Missionary enterprise as a factor making for Christian unity 
that I need hardly go farther than to indicate the relation of the 
missionary problem to the Christian union conscience. The mis- 
sionaries bring back to the churches of Christendom the unanimous 
testimony that our sectarian divisions are a stumbling block to 
missionary progress. Native Christians in non-Christian lands plead 
with the missionary societies not to send our creeds and sects into 
These creedal distinctions of ours, they say, are mean- 
The upon them are therefore 
meaningless and confusing. They assure us that only a united 
church in China and Japan and India can triumph. 
conscience of the mother church of America and Britain the daughter 
churches of the mission field are awakening a new conviction, the 


their lands. 


ingless to them. divisions based 


Thus in the 


conviction that her divisions are wrong, a sin against the Lord whose 
Commission her missionary enterprise is designed to fulfill. 
Discovery of Seventeenth Chapter of John. 
¥et a third factor in awakening the Christian union conscience is 
Until 


recent years this rich chapter had been trodden over as men walk 


the church’s discovery of the seventeenth chapter of John. 


over a hidden vein of gold unsuspecting the rich treasure that lies 
underneath their feet. So Christ’s followers have read their Mas- 


ter’s intercessory prayer as merely his 


prayer. Now they are beginning to read 
it as their duty. His prayer is his supreme 
Not in 
will of such a Lord re- 
What 
prayed for, that represents his supreme will. 
What Christ willed, that is the disciple’s 


topmost duty. 


commandment. edicts and formal 
commissions is the 
Christ 


vealed, but in his prayers. 


Thus a church that is ever going back to 
Christ, a church that speaks much of his 
authority, is learning to regard his prayer 
for the unity of his disciples as a command- 
And 
wherever you touch Christ’s authority you 
touch the Christian conscience, for ‘these are 
one. Now the effect of this new insight into 
the seventeenth chapter of John is to humble 


ment of the most mandatory character. 


the church in the shame of her divisions. 
Throughout the great Edinburgh Conference 
this text ran as a blood-red thread, “that 
they all may be one as Thou, Father, art in 
me and I in Thee.” Unity, it was felt, is 
not merely an expedient, but a command of 
Christ. It is in this aspect of it that it goes 
deepest into the conscience of the church. 
Union Conscience Growing More Personal, 

This Christian union conscience, awakened by the new social 
ideal, the new missionary experience and the newly-heard voice of 
the church’s Lord ‘praying, is the one sure guarantee of the destruc- 
tion of our sectarian divisions. Up to the present time it is a vague 
and largely impersonal conscience, residing in the corporate life of 
the church. It finds its freest expression in specially devised meet- 
ings such as this Conference or that at Edinburgh, or in a ministerial 
association or a union evangelistic meeting—in some meeting or- 
ganized quite outside the regular church activities. 

But steadily this Christian union conscience will take its seat in 
the personal life of Christian people. The supreme command of 
Christ to his church will be seen to be the keeping of the unity of 
In that hour our present divisions 
will be seen to be sinful, and sectarian barriers will be burned away 
under the white light of Christ’s supreme commandmient. Not one 
issue that divides the church today, even though it be an issue 
involving an alleged command of Christ, is of equal importance with 


the supreme command to maintain the unity of those who believe 


the spirit in the bond of peace. 


on him. 
church will bring about Christian union. 
Conscience Necessary in Order to Maintain Unity. 
And it will not only bring it about but it will maintain it, once 


The perception of this by the honest conscience of the 


it is established. Instead of organizing a new sect for the propaga- 
tion of a new doctrine or the practice of a newly discovered ordinance 
this conscience will make its possessor ask whether his doctrine or 
ordinance or ritual is so important to the mind of Christ as is the 
unity of the church. He will pause long in prayer before he causes 


schism in the body of Christ. Likewise the church as a whole will 
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provide a wide place for the teacher of new truth and the bringer 
in of new methods. She will not demand uniformity in belief or 
practice. Actuated by her conscience on Christian union she will 
be slow to declare any Christian man a heretic. In such a conscience 
she will be so sure of her accepted truth that she will rather risk 
it to the attack of an honest thinker inside the church than to the 
same thinker with the brand of her excommunication upon him. 
Once the ideal of Christian union roots itself deep in the conscience 
of Christ’s disciples we have a power, and the only power, which 
will destroy the sectarian order and maintain a united church. 
~vercoming Denominational Inertia. 

The second phase of the Christian union movement is the over- 
coming of denominational inertia. With the awakening of con- 
science the Christian union movement goes on to realize itself in the 
direction of least resistance, that is, by the union of organizations 
most alike in doctrine and practice. In taking this second step 
toward unity the obstacle to be‘overcome is what Dr. Gates yesterday 
called “the sheer sodden inertia’ of denominations. Here are two 
denominations whose differences belong to history not to today. In 
creed and practice there is not one vital matter between them. On 
the face of it one would say there will be little trouble to unite 
But this is to leave out of account the most perverse 
Mere 
momentum, habit, custom, stands in the way 
of a free expression of the newly awakened 


them. 


hindrance which the Christian union movement encounters. 


There is an investment of money 
There are the 
denominational leaders whose relative posi- 
tions might not easily carry over into a 
large united body. There is the denomina- 
tional press which gets its lift from ‘the 
elannish spirit of the denomination and 
whose security is jeopardized with the widen- 
ing mind of its constituency. Underneath 
all, there is the denominational pride and 
conceit which hold tenaciously to the sec- 
tarian name. This is what I mean by de- 
nominational inertia. It is unreasoning, un- 
Christian. But it is fact, a brute fact, and 
can be overcome only by a Christian union 
conscience and the grace of God. 
Progress Manifestly Being Made. 

Yet it is being overcome. The wise world 
thinks so little of our sectarian possessions 
that we are beginning to hold them lightly 
ourselves. The denominational market is 
declining and the bearish movement is daily 
becoming more pronounced. There is 4 
strong movement for merging those sects 
that go by the same family name as Methodist, Presbyterian, ete. 
Cases of actual union of denominations are growing in number, be- 
ginning with the marvelous unifying of the Free churches of Scot- 
land some years since. [Here the speak recited in detail as instances 
of union; the merging of the Presbyterians and Cumberland Pres- 
byterians in the United States, the “steps toward union of the M. E., 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches of Canada, a considerable 
number of local mergers of Baptist Disciple churches in Canada, 
similar unions of Baptist and Disciples in Monroe, Wgupun and 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin, and the Memorial Church, Chicago. As an 
instance of the power of denominational inertia he pointed out the 
“step backward” taken by the Congregational, Methodist, Protestant 
and United Brethren bodies in the United States in their failure to 
effect a union after three years of encouraging conferences.] 

Transcending Conscientious Differences. 

The third phase of the Christian union movement is the transcend- 
ing of conscientious differences. This, of course, is the core of the 
problem. The hard task is not simply to draw into a union those 
who are alike (though this is hard enough, as we have already seen) 
but those who are unlike. Our task is an utterly hopeless one unless 
there is some way of transcending our conscientious differences. 
There is no conceivable likelihood of Christendom’s being converted 
to one type of doctrine or polity or ritual. Any movement for unity 
which waits for its consummation until men’s convictions have 
been brought into agreement is not a movement for unity at all. It 
is just another sect, doing what all the sects have always done— 
erecting its understanding of the Bible into a bar of fellowship 
against those who understand the Bible differently. 

The test by which a proposal for Christian union must be judged 


conscience. 
in denominational machinery. 
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is whether it will effectually unite Christians who are unlike. A 
union of Christians who are alike would not necessarily be a Chris- 
tian union, even if it were possible to accomplish it. In order to 
demonstrate its character as Christian a union must include, or be 
capable of including, Christians who are unlike. Let us suppose that 
all the sects have today settled their controversies and united to- 
gether in one church on the basis of their universal agreements. 
Such a union would not be Christian union, it would be simply a 
big denomination covering the whole of Christendom. There is no 
principle of permanency in it. Tomorrow there will be disagreements 
again; if not the same disagreements as before there will be new 
ones. This universal denomination has no way to meet these dis- 
agreements and maintain its unity. As a consequence, new sects 
will inevitably be formed, and the old process of division and sub- 
division will be repeated. 
No Hope in Prolonged Argument. 

Those of us who are studying this problem of unity cannot dwell 
too seriously upon the considerations we are just now discussing. 
The differences between Christians are matters of conscience, and as 
such cannot be surrendered or compromised without disloyalty to 
Christ. There is, moreover, no likelihood that further argument, 
prolonged indefinitely, will bring Cnristendom to see alike. And, 
finally, even though Christendom might conceivably be brought to see 
alike today, it is inevitable that there will be equally seriovs and 
vital differences tomorrow which will destroy any unity which has 
no other basis than coincidence of convictions. 

The Outlines of the Problem Emerging. 

Here, then, we begin to see the outlines of our problem more 
clearly. Those who set up a platform of union consisting of many 
or few dogmatic “planks” are building only another sect. Union is 
not to be found in the directidn of dogma. Those who hope to bring 
the religious world to see as they see, to understand the Bible as 
they understand it, are in a perfectly legitimate enterprise, but it is 
not a Christian union enterprise. A Christian union enterprise must 
dig far below our sectarian disagreements to the bed-rock of our 
essential unity—the mystical unity which some are content, shall 
remain mystical—and build on that. This mystical oneness is the 
creation of the church’s Lord. All men who have taken Christ as 
Savior and King are one. They are one whatever their disagree- 
ments in doctrine or polity. The essential and the only essential 
principle of unity or union is loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

This is the lesson which our foreign missionary experience 18 
On the mission field the churches are already entering 
this third phase of the union movement. There they are much 
farther along toward unity than are we at the home base. The 
determined demand of the oriental church to be allowed to work 
out its problem of union without interference from our occidental 
sects puts it in a place of leadership in this movement. [Here the 
speaker described in detail the union movement in West China, 
Southern India, Japan, and Korea. Much of this information has 
already been given our readers in Mr. Morrison’s reports of the 
Edinburgh Conference.] 


The Next Step: The Practice of Christian Union. 

What, then, is the next step to be taken? This: the demon- 
stration by an undenominational body of Christians that Christian 
union may even now be successfully practiced. The great need of 
this cause that lies so near the heart of our Lord is that somebody 
shall begin to live it out. No panegyric of unity in a missionary 
conference or a Christian union conference will avail. You and I 
must begin to practice Christian union. And how shall we practice 
it?’ By what principles shall our procedure be controlled in order 
that we may be true to the deep fact of unity already existing, albeit 
only a mystical unity, and at the same time true to our own con- 
scientious convictions which are rooted in loyalty to our Lord? I 
shall close with a mere outline statement of what to me are the 
principles which mark the limits within which the ideal of unity may 
be effectually worked out. 


Unswerving Evangelical Loyalty to Christ. 

The first of these is unswerving loyalty to the supreme leadership 
of Jesus Christ. I mean this in a very evangelical sense. 

Secondly, such an attempt to practice Christian union will regard 
union as a supreme command of Christ, thus grounding its motives 
in the Christian conscience. The members of this community of 
practicers of Christian union will possess a conscience on unity that 
will operate as effectually as the Romanist’s fear of excommunica- 
tion. This conscience, sharply personalized, will determine the 
church to do those things wHich make for unity and to eschew those 
things which make for division. 


teaching us. 
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Thirdly, such an attempt at practicing Christian union will create 
an atmosphere of the broadest toleration of widely divergent views 
of our Lord’s revelation. It will have learned to find its unity not 
in its agreements as to doctrines or ordinances but in common 
allegiance to one Lord. 

Neither Ministry Nor Membership to be Invalidated. 

Fourthly, such a movement will therefore be able to approach the 
divided church with no presupposition against the Christian status of 
its present membership, nor against the complete ecclesiastical 
The two bodies, Episcopal and 
Baptist, whose devotees urge their respective platforms as a basis 
of unity for the divided church, fail just here. No program for 
unity which invalidates the ministerial standing of the great: body 
of evangelical ministers has the remotest hope of being taken seriously. 
The Anglican plea for the re-ordination of the Christian ministry as 
a prerequisite to union forever makes union impossible. Equally 
obstructive is the proposal for the re-baptism of the larger portion 
of evangelical Christendom. No movement can justly be called a 
Christian union movement which invalidates the churchly statutes 
of a larger share of Christ’s people. The presupposition of a Chris- 
tian union movement that may hope to gain the ear of Christendom 
must be that evangelical Christians are indeed Christians, members 
of the Church of Christ, and to be fellowshipped in the fullest 
fraternity. 


standing of its present ministry. 


Courtesy in Propagating the Faith. 


A fifth principle, which such a movement for union will embody 
is the principle of comity or common courtesy in its evangelistic 
work. It will establish and build churches. 
In rendering its service to the distraught church it will not forget 
its duty to the sinful world. But its evangelism will look to the 
kingdom of God and not to its own aggrandizement as a distinctive 
movement. It will guard itself constantly against becoming an- 
other sect. It will seek out unchurched territory and refuse to 
further complicate the scandal of divisions in territory already 
planted with churches, 

Ideally the Disciples of Christ are this Christian union move- 
ment. By the primal impulse of Thomas Campbell we are com- 
mitted to these great principles and to this sublime ideal. Coming 
from the Edinburgh Conference and listening to the addresses of 
this conference I am constrained to testify that I believe the 
Disciples are come to the kingdom for such a time as this. Ours is 
the big word that remains yet to be spoken. That word is that 
simple loyalty to Jesus Christ is a sufficient basis of unity for 
Christendom. Let us practice that unity ourselves yet more per- 
fectly. And let us sound forth that plea with incresing sincerity 
and insistence until all the world shall hear. 


It will be evangelistic. 


“Cussedness,” said T. E. Ruth in his address, Christian Union 
Demanded by the World’s Need, “is the reason assigned by the man 
in the street for the failure of the churches to unite allowing each 
individual to choose for himself what he will believe about bap- 
tism.” Mr, Ruth does not commit himself to this diagnosis nor 
does the Christian Century. Those acquainted with the average 
city business man who is not in ecclesiastical ranks will hardly doubt 
that Mr. Ruth has correctly reresented this type of mind. It is 
a point of view with which we must reckon. The church must 
needs go about the great tasks of the kingdom with a purpose big 
enough and a devotion so true that men will be compelled to find 
some better word to explain her spirit. The diagnosis points to 
the painful truth that the present divisions of the church can not 
be explained by intelligent men of affairs who see in that division 
only waste and wickedness. 


The death of Lester Bartlett Jones, musical director at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will bring sadness to many who knew him well 
in the important capacity in which he has served the institution 
for the pest ten years. He had just resigned his work to accept the 
headship of the Department of Music at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, when he was taken ill, and compelled to go to St. Luke’s 
Hospital in this city for a serious operation. He never came out 
of the hospital, but passed away on July 7. 


He prays in spirit and in truth, whoever goes to prayer with the 
spirit and intention of praying, though afterward through misery 
and frailty his thoughts may wander.—Thomas Aquinas. 


When he carries about his business a vinegary face instead of a 
sunny one.—Orison Sweet Marden in Success Magazine. 
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AFOOT IN THE EMERALD ISLE. 

Enroute to the World’s Missionary Conference the editor of this 
page spent his “vacation” afoot in Ireland, studying the living con- 
ditions of the Irish peasantry. The word peasantry does not sound 
good to American ears and our boast is that this free land has none. 
Webster defines a “peasant” simply as a countryman or a rustic, but 
we limit the term in our thinking more to those lands where the 
country people are tenants on great estates and are socially classed 
as in an inferior position to the landlords and gentlemen of property. 
There is something in the term that signifies to our minds a lack of 
that independence that we associate with the American farmer who 
knows no master and by a vast majority holds the titles to the land 
he tills. 

A more charming land than Ireland one could not choose for a 
vacation journey. Its glens are landscape cameos of unsurpassed 
beauty and the rich emerald of its eternal green is nowhere equaled. 
Its vales and hills are things for song and story and no people sur- 
pass the genial Irish in hospitality. It is a land in which every 
prospect pleases and all is rich and promising, but the opportunities 
offered the people. As our barber in Londonderry said with true 
Irish eloquence, “We are as poor as Donegal’s rocks on the rich Irish 
turf.” The land is rich and bountiful, but when a people is cut off 
from the full tide of wealth that wells up from their soil there is 
poverty in direct proportion to the natural sustenance withdrawn. 
When one crosses the narrow channel that separates Ireland from 
Anglesey and sees the contrast between the conditions of the average 
Irish tenant and the farmers in the ancient Welsh island he looks 
on this picture and then on that and wonders why the difference. 
The difference is that between two children raised side by side, each 
with its portion of milk, but one of whom was given all the cream 
from both bottles, Anglesey is England and typifies English pros- 
perity in comparison with Irish poverty, and for centuries English 
prosperity has drawn the cream from Irish industry through the 
landlord system, and Ireland has been economically underfed. 

But the story of Ireland’s political and economic wrongs has been 
often told. It is a story, not of English, but of aristocratic oppres- 
sion, and it has been repeated in every land where like conditions 
have existed and the land of one people has been laid under imperial- 
istie tribute by the aristocracy of another. Cromwell was a hero 
and his service to the cause of constitutional government is right- 
fully lauded as marking an epoch in the annals of liberty, but 
Cromwell fought by the rules of his time and the terrible toll of 
war that followed his successful campaigns in Ireland has not yet 
been paid. Truly war lays its burdens upon the children’s chiidren 
to the tenth generation. This account of a tramp through Ireland 
is not for the purpose of recounting Ireland’s wrongs, or of mollify- 
ing judgment on England’s government of her, but to tell how the 
people live in their humble cottages and what are their hopes for 
a better day, a day that has already dawned. 


IRISH SLUMS. 


In Cork everybody goes to hear the Bells of Shand on ring. It is 
a sentimental journey, for they are not in any wise remarkable 
bells, but their beauty has been celebrated in popular Irish song 
and the poetry and melody send multitudes of tourists to the hill 
top from which their mellifluous notes float out over the slums of 
Cork at any time of day or evening that the sentimental tourist 
shows his six-pence to the accommodating sexton. We went to see 
the slums of Cork and came quite unaware upon the historic old 
church from which these bells have been pouring out their melody 
for two hundred years. On all that hill Shandon’s bells alone are 
beautiful, excepting only the Catholic church and its green gardens 
not far away. Out of Cork’s hundred thousand people none can tell 
how many live in what we would call her slums. She is a fair city 
and seems well ruled and her masses live in no wise different from 
those of other Irish cities. Neither are her slums worse than the 
worst of London and the people in them are not vicious. They are 
not so old and crime infested and generations have not been born 
there as in Whitechapel. They are the logical result of conditions 
in which a country folk has been driven from the poverty of the 
farm cabin to the wage life of growing industries that seem to offer 
relief from famine and rent and where, as a result, wages are low, 
the labor supply is overcrowded, work is intermittent, and where is 
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omnipresent Ireland’s twin evil—the gin house on every corner. 

In Dublin one of the worst slums is about St. Patrick’s cathedrai, 
There the historic old church in whose baptismal font Cromwell is 
said to have watered his horses, was repaired and restored througn 
the munificence of Guiness the Brewer at the cost of a half-million 
dollars. All about the cathedral Dublin’s great slum is dee. 
orated with signs of Guiness’s brew and the multitudes carry a 
surer symbol of his business on their faces. Doubtless many a mug 
is passed in honor of the man whose beneficence restored one of 
the nation’s landmarks and gloriued the Lord by beautifying his 
church. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS. 


Here in the slums of Cork the people live, not in great tenements 
as they do in Chicago, but in miserable houses built of undressed 
stone on narrow streets in angling rows with no yards either before 
or behind. They are usually two stories high with one room below 
and one or two above. Below the earthen floor is littered and the 
open fireplace smoulders. A single winuow in front and another in 
the rear admit the light, while a door such as our farmers use on 
their barns, sawed into an upper and a lower portion, stands open 
unless perchance the lower section is closed to keep some unkempt 
little one from wandering away. There is almost no furniture and 
what there is—a rough deal table, an iron pot and a cheap chair— 
could be purchased for a few shillings. Upstairs the people sleep 
on cots of straw and often only upon a heap of it flung in a corner 
with a covering of discarded rag that once served other purposes 
and has retired from active service in the wash tub. Many of these 
hovels are on alleys not more than eight and ten feet wide, paved 
with cobble stones and with no walk for foot travel at all, while 
the best of the streets are narrow, many of them steep and winding, 
and all of them with but narrow cement or stone sidewalks laia 
hard up against the doors ot the dwelling places. The pedestrian 
needs to take a care for children are numerous and as he walks the 
narrow pavement he is liable to find his legs confused with a mass 
of tangled rags and curls that is bent on a quick exit from its home 
in childish hurry for the game or in escape from the wrath of tne 
mater’s broad Irish. 


DUMB COURTESY. 


The streets are filled with unkempt children, the doorways are 
occupied in the evenings by mothers quite as unkempt and in no 
wise more nearly germ-proof that their offspring. If it is warm and 
still the air is like sixty odd smells of old cologne. The men folk 
are either taking a glass in the nearbye “Pub.’ or standing silently 
on a corner. There is no merriment but that of the children. Even 
Irish loquacity seemed to us to have forsaken these sordid alley- 
ways and hovels, but Irish geniality is native; it never forsakes an 
Irish dwelling place and the omnipresent interest in America dwells 
alike in slum and cottage. Our dress, gait, “Yankee brogue,” 
apparent unfamiliarity with things, and the inevitable tourist’s 
camera, all told them we were there to see them and to discover 
what was all too familiar to them, but there was no discourtesy 
and no resentment of our errand but only a sad sort of kindness in 
their attitude. The children begged some and the young men an- 
swered questions with a slightly studied indifference meant for inde- 
pendence but no information desired was denied and many a “God 
bless ye, sir,” followed us with an “and America has been Ireland’s 


best friends, sir.” 


THEIR WAGES. 


The wage of a common laborer among these people is three shill- 
ings or a little less than seventy-five cents per day, and work is 
intermittent at that with most of them. They rent these miserable 
hovels at from fifty to eighty cents per week. Food stuff will not 
average much cheaper than in this country. We found butter selling 
at twenty-five cents per pound, meat more expensive than at home 
but fish cheaper and vegetables and fruit averaging not more than 
ten per cent less than in a city of like size in the states. Beer 
goes at a penny a glass but whisky costs and it is the favorite 
drink. Tea is used by everybody and the tax keeps the price up. 
Bread they buy for about one-half what Chicago does and it is 
better. Stale bread, tea, potatoes and fish make up the menu cards 
for these working folk on the hill about Shandon’s tower. Of clothes 
they have but few and they are cheap, but cheapness helps little 
when you are buying but little. These items are given to show that 
the cost of living as compared with wages is out of all proportion 
to that of the wage earner in the United States. The result is a 
lower standard of living and all it entails in ignorance, hopelessness 
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and social misery. The artisan receives from five vo six shillings per 
day and having strong unions is better favored. Much of the work 
is away from home and the cost of living is materially enhanced 
thus. Compare this with the five to seven aollars paid the same 
class of skilled workmen here. This wage condition is not greatly 
different from that obtaining in all Great Britain and in Germany 
but work is more plentiful than it is in Ireland because of the better 
development of industry, though times have been hard in all Britain 
since the Boer war. That tragedy was not paia for by the billion 
it cost directly; it has cost billions to the working millions of the 
home land—and the end is not yet. When the business world begins 
to reckon with war in terms of economic depletion its hard sense 
will crush the serpent’s head. 

On one side of this slum is a pasture as rich and velvety green 
as a lawn that is watered daily and cared for with all a gardener’s 
skill. Over its broad acres were scattered sheep with wool as thick 
and deep as the pasture they fed upon. One thought of how much 
more worth were these sheep than these men if tne conditions under 
which each live is taken as a measure of their relative appraisal. 
At the foot of the winding steep roadway we found evidence that 
some one was caring for here were a group of the neat “work- 
ingmen’s cottages” of which the municipality has erected to date 
one thousand, and counts its work but well begun. They are built of 
brick and concrete and on streets that are smoothly paved. There 
is no garden but the street is clean and broader than the ordinary 
cobblestone alleyways and the laws on sanitation are kept. They 
have one large room below which serves as the living room and is 
provided with good windows and doors and a neat firepiace, whi'e 
upstairs are two bed-rooms. These cottages cost the city from five 
to six hundred dollars apiece to build in this wholesale way and 
are rented to artisans only at three shillings and six pence or 
about eighty-five cents per week with water furnished free and all 
taxes paid. They are very small indeed and such as an American 
workman would scorn to live in, but they represent so great an 
improvement over the hovels of the masses that they lift their occu- 
pants into another social strata. 

Next week we shall tell of Slums in the Country and how the 
tenants live. 


The Ministry of Intercession 


Intercession benefits the intercessor. It teaches him trust in God 
and enables him calmly to leave with God the fate of those whose 
good he seeks. The beginning of all true prayer is the desire to 
identify the human will with the will of God. That is not prayer 
which seeks to change the eternal purposes of God. We could not 
be satisfied to live in a world governed by a will less firm than ours. 
Abiding satisfaction comes only to those who find their lives a part 
Faith and love have their roots in the life of 
God, and they manifest themselves in him who learns the ways of 
God and follows them. 

Intercession benefits the community of believers. It unites men 
in mind and heart. If their prayers for others are genuine, they 
think seriously oni the problems of life and conduct and they try to 
distinguish between the passing and the permanent, between whims 
and the deepest desires of the soul. They cannot pray for the success 
of enterprises which have no spiritual significance. To rush into the 
presence of God and ask that a man escape the pain due to his sins 
is to display neither profound thought nor sympathy. If we really 
care for the soul of a man, we pray that he may have the experiences 
which he needs to give him knowledge of God. It may be that life 
has tasted so bitter to him that he needs experiences of joy. Then 
we ought to pray that he may see some of the brighter aspects of 
the common lot. If, on the other hand, he is one whose determination 
to enjoy himself has made him indifferent to the misery he causes 
others, we cannot hope to he'p him by asking that God deliver him 
from the consequences of his selfishness. He must go through trouble 
to peace. 


of an eternal order. 


The one for whom intercession is made is encouraged ii he knows 
that men of faith are seeking his good. Of course, if he has self- 
respect, he is not pleased with the vociferations of those who think 
they shall be heard for their much speaking. He does not like to 
have his weaknesses proclaimed in public. It is seldom that a man 
is won to righteousness by public announcement of his sins. The 
Lord directed that the faults of a brother should receive private 
treatment first. The cowardice of men prevents them from abeying 
the Lord in matter of rebuking wrongdoers. It requires less courage 
to speak about the man in the presence of others than it requires to 


Midweek Service, August 17. Gen. 18:16-33; Jas, 5:16-20. 
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speak to him face to face. Our prayers too often show that we do 
not respect the sacred right which God grants to every man of 
thinking for himself. Jesus stands at the door and knocks for ad- 
He will not thrust himself into our lives. We disregard 
his example and try to override the wills of others. 

The intercessor gives himself for those whom he brings before God 
in prayer. 
they succeed, but of the enrichment of their lives in knowledge and 
love and service. 


mission. 


He is not thinking of the advantages he will receive if 


The sincerity of the petitioner is demonstrated by 
Men scoff at the unctious manner of one who has 
The influence of such 
Abraham was generous 


what he does. 
much to say to God and little to do for men. 
a life is detrimental to organized religion. 
in his dealings with Lot. 
of his prayer. “Oh that there were one among you that would shut 
the doors, that ye migat not kindle fire on mine altar in vain!” it 
is better. then, according to Malachi, that there be no worship than 
that men should be lacxing in reverence for the character of God. 
When men come before God and pray that blessings may come to 
the needy, that the wicked man may forsake his way, that the 
sorrowful may find comfort, and when prayer is the expression of 
sacrificial living, is not the way open for the entrance of the divine 
grace that satisfies every desire of the honest soul? If we do not 
pray, God will not stay away from us. He will come and seek to 
enlighten us. But the reception of the best he has to offer depends 
upon our willingness of heart. No man lives unto himself, hence 
each of us is ima measure responsible for the attitude wis neighbor 
assumes toward the higher things of the spirit. It is our privilege 
to assist in preparing the way of the Lord in this generation. We 
believe that he has inexhaustible treasures for his people. He will 
bestow them upon those who are capable of receiving them. Inter- 
cession is a means of increasing the ability of men to receive the gifts 


of God. 


We therefore believe in the genuineness 


MY GUIDE. 


Robert J. Burdette. 

There is no path in this desert waste 

For the winds have swept the shifting sands; 
The trail is blind where the storms have raced, 

And a stranger, I, in these fearsome lands. 
But I journey on with a lightsome tread; 

I do not falter nor turn aside; 
For I see his figure, just ahead— 

He knows the way I take—my Guide. 


There is no path in this trackless sea; 

No map is lined on the restless waves; 
The ocean snares are strange to me 

Where the unseen wind in its fury raves; 
But it matters naught; my sails are set, 

And my swift prow tosses the seas aside; 
For the changeless stars are steadfast yet, 

And I sail by his star-blazed trail—my Guide. 


There is no way in this starless night; 
There is naught but cloud in the inky skies; 
The black night smothers me, left and right, 
I stare with a blind man’s straining eyes; 
But my steps are firm, for I cannot stray; 
The path to my feet seems light and wide; 
For I hear his voice—*I am the way!” 
And I sing as I follow him on—my Guide. 








In the morning fix thy purpose; and at night examine thyself, 
what thou hast done, how thou hast behaved thyself in word, deed, 
and thought.—Thomas a Kempis. 





We should preach God’s glory day by day, not by words only, 
often not by words at all, but by our conduct. If you wish your 
neighbors to see what God is like, let them see what he can make 
you like. Nothing is so infectious as example.—Charles Kingsley. 


Live for something. Do good, and leave behind you a monument 
of virtue that the storm of time can never destroy. Write your 
name in kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of thousands you 
come in contact with year by year. Good deeds will shine as stars 
in heaven.—Chalmers. 


Those who would be heroes if they could are heroes in the sight of 
God.—John Hunter. 
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Those Boys 


An Address at New York State Convention 
BY AUSTIN 0. LONG 
Boys’ Secretary, Niagara Falls Y. M. C. A. 


What the boy wants for an ideal is some- 
thing virile and manly, and his choice may 
readily settle on a prize-fighter or a great 
wrestler. But on the other hand if Christ 
is taught to adolescent boys, a strong man, 
living a strong man’s life and Overcoming 
great obstacles, then we have the attention 
of the adolescent boy. “A man’s work in a 
man’s way” is the Christian ideal that will 
appeal to every boy, not the idea that Christ 
was effeminate, and that the Christian life is 
well enough for women and children. A good 
way to get the boys’ reason for dropping out 
of the Bible school is to ask them. This has 
been done with the following results: “Don’t 
learn nothin’ ”; “A kids’ show”; 
“Just don’t want to go”; “Men don’t go”; 
“Rather shoot craps”; “Rather read the Sun- 
day newspaper”; “Goody-goody boys go to 
Sunday school, none of it for mine.” 

Normal Work. 

The chief normal work to be done is to train 
The imperative 
meeting of the 


“Too slow”; 


teachers for boys’ classes. 
themes for the. mid-week 
church are such as relate to childhood, its 
training, temptations and local environment. 
One of the most important practical activities 
of the church is to fight home-destroying 
institutions. ‘It is desirable to visit, study 
and co%rdinate with the church all other 
local means of education, such as the home, 
the school, playgrounds, vacations, libraries, 
museums, social settlements, local historical 
sites, and so forth, before defining the special 
boys’ work in a single church, in order that 
the work done may be supplementary and 
may take such advantage as is possible, of 
these others. We cannot get the boys if we 
just pray for them. We must assuredly work 
and work hard if we hope to get them, and 
if we are careful and prayerful in all these 
preparations we shall succeed in getting the 
adolescent boy. 
Get Him. 

First we must get him, then we must hold 
him, then we must teach him, and finally we 
must win him for Jesus Christ. Someone 
has said, “Wherever anything is growing, one 
former is worth a thousand reformers,” and 
our work now is constructive in the highest 
In order to get the boy we must 
first get ready for him. The church must 
place the boy in the midst. It must organize 
around the boy. Its architecture and arrange- 
ment, its altruism and activity must make 
the adolescent’ boy the first thought and not 
an afterthought. There must be in the 
church, either the pastor or another, at least 
one person who is equipped for work with 
boys. It is necessary to develop in the home 
intelligent and active care of growing boys. 

Should we plan a state-wide campaign 
to take in all the adolescent boys in New 
York, how many teachers, men, would we 
need? Over 130,000. In New York state 
there are about 750,000 boys between the 
ages of 12 and 18. That represents the field 
of all the churches, clubs, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations and other religious organi- 
zations in the state, and that includes only 
boys between 12 and 18. How many other 
boys, girls, young people and adults there 
are besides, who ought to be in the Bible 
school. The Bible school problem, instead ot 
being an insignificant one is one of the fore- 
most of the day, and it will never be solved 
until the men of the churches take hold of 
it in earnest. 


degree. 


What to Teach. 
So much for teachers. Now what shall they 
teach? Christ as a manly man. Clean lives. 
That is enough. If a teacher will present 


Christ to an adolescent boy in a straightfor- 
ward way, the boy will accept him as an ac- 
quaintance, and later, with personal effort, 
as a Savior. How shall a teacher teach 
Christ? There is a great variety of ways, 
some of which have already -been mentioned. 
In teaching the “Life of Christ” in one of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
courses, each boy keeps a note book, and the 
teacher, with the aid of a blackboard, out- 
lines each one of the fifty-six important 
events by which it is easily remembered, for 
instance: Birth—manger, Visit of the Wise 
Men—star, Flight into Egypt—pyramid, and 
so forth. This gives the boys something to 
do and keeps their minds on the lesson at 
hand. Boys may be taught by means of 
stories, pictures, and also by tactful ques- 
tions. A fine way of teaching boys when 
they are on an outing or at camp is by ref- 
erence to illustrations in nature, and there 
seems to be no time when a boy is more re- 
ceptive and naturally more devotional than 
around a camp-fire, listening to a quiet, per- 
sonal talk by the camp-leader. Then also 
in the realm of personal talks to boys with 
reference to personal purity there is a great 
field for teaching. This must be adapted to 
the needs of the individual boys, and must 
be tactfully discussed. These are merely sug- 
gestions." Every teacher must adapt his 
teaching to his boys. 
Winning Him. 

Now that we have followed the boy up 
the successive steps of getting, holding and 
teaching, we are near the top, for the last 
step is winning him. A boy is never influ- 
enced so much by a sermon as he is by a 
personal talk. “The sermon to an audience 
of one” is the sermon that counts. This is 
the way to win the boy. An observing 
teacher can tell when the time comes to 
have such a talk with one of his boys, and 
if he grasps the opportunity the boy is won. 
We cannot emphasize too much the value of 
personal talks. They are the keys to almost 
every problem that arises in the Bible class. 
A teacher need not be discouraged if a boy 
appears to be indifferent at first, for a noted 
worker among boys says, “There are as many 
different ways of boys accepting Christ as 
there are of boys going in swimming. Some 
plunge resolutely in, all at once, in a clean- 
cut decision for the Christian life; others 
wade ia slowly but surely, and thus are 
won more deliberately; others rush in a little 
distance, then come out again, then go in a 
little further, and so on till finally they over- 
come all doubts and accept Jesus Christ; 
still others are forced in, and after they are 
in, finding that it is not so bad after all, 
remain devoted Christians; while others lie 
on the shore and wait for the waves to come 
in and float them off, and in this way they 
accept Christ.” It doesn’t matter how they 
do it as long as they do it, and if a boy 
accepts Christ you have right there a boys’ 
Bible class teacher in embryo. 

Things Essential. 

In conclusion your attention will be called 
to several things that are essential in a 
successful work with boys in the Bible school. 
In the first place it is essential that the men 
of the church take a greater interest in the 
boys, that they sympathize with them in 
their sports and other activities, and that 
they seek to win'the boys by establishing a 
bond of friendship and comradeship that will 
Be a blessing to both. In the second place 
it is essential that a boys’ club of some sort 
be formed in connection with every Bible 
school, organized along the same general lines 
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as the Young Men’s Christian Association 
boys’ departments. By means of such a club 
not only is it possible to hold the adolescent 
boy, but also to develop material for teach. 
ing future boys’ Bible classes. And finally 
it is essential that every boy3’ Bible class jn 
every Bible school be taught by a man or 
older boy. This will be hard to accomplish 
at first, but we must work toward it and 
attain it gradually. If we go about the work 
for “those boys” systematically, sympa- 
thetically, tactfully and prayerfully, we wil} 
no longer say doubtfully “those boys,” but we 
will say proudly, “our boys.” 


“Is There Room?” 


The columns of The Christian Century seem 
to be thrown open to an opportunity for our 
brethren to express their minds and convic- 
tions as to whether there is room among us 
for such men as Cecil J. Armstrong. H. F. B 
has expressed himself fully on one side. It 
is to be hoped that others will express them- 
selves on the other side. I have no hesitancy 
in saying there is no room for men holding 
his views among us. Why? One answer is 
sufficient. He does not believe what we be- 
lieve. He does not teach what we teach, and 
this on vital and fundamental points. He 
has done well to resign his pulpit. He should 
have taken this step sooner. As soon as he 
found that he was not in harmony with the 
people who supported his pulpit, his 
resignation should have taken effect at once. 
How an honorable man can occupy a pulpit 
in any religious body and live on the money 
of that people while he can not believe and 
preach that for which they pay their money 
is one of the unsolved problems. When the 
case is stated in stronger language, of which 
it is quite capable, viz., that if he preaches 
what he believes it would be utterly sub- 
versive of the faith held by the people on 
whose money he is living. Then common 
honesty demands that he vacate. He is “mis- 
representing you in this pulpit” as much 
after making “a frank statement” as before. 
The misrepresentation is as great as before, 
with the added offense of continuing in the 
pulpit after making the statement. 

Mr, Armstrong “frankly states” that he is 
not in accord with us on the means of bring- 
ing Christian unity to pass. What is that 
means? What was it with those who pro- 
jected this movement? What is it now with 
all save a little few who seek to promote it? 
Plainly ‘stated it was this: 

Christian union (and through this unity) 
was to be brought about by restoring the re- 
ligion which the Apostles gave to the world 
in “the new and living way.” 

It was and it is the only possible means 
to accomplish this end. 

We are not to be drawn aside into a dis- 
cussion of baptism, or modes of baptism, or 
the question of “letter” and “spirit,” ete. 

If baptism has a place in that religion 
given by the Apostles, and is part of it, there 
is no room for discussing it.~ It must be 
restored. By the way, some of us grow 
sick of this “I am holier than thou” attitude 
of certain who assume great exaltation, and 
large spirituality above us common disciples, 
by talking of obeying the “spirit” of the 
law rather than the “letter” of it, and proceed 
to call us “legalists,” and mechanical Chris- 
tians and other names. The most spiritually 
minded men I have known have shown their 
spirituality by a loyal obedience to the letter 
(which is the teaching) of the law. 

Uzzah was a striking example of one who 
tried to obey in the spirit of the law but not 
in the letter. ; 

Cecil J. Armstrong’s action is to be com- 
mended and his example held up worthy of 
imitation by others of his kind. 

Let him depart in peace and find a place 
with those of his mind. E. L. Frazier. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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A Municipal Church 


A Study in Practical Philanthropy 


From the Rev. Washington Gladden’s “The Municipal Church” in August Century. 


It is safe to assert that the state of the 
Christian church in this country at the end of 
the first decade of the twentieth century is 
not all that could be desired. Without in- 
dulging in any pessimistic deplorings or ven- 
turing on any percentages or estimates, I am 
content to rest this statement on the expe- 
rience and observation of intelligent men. 
Put this question to any Christian minister: 
“jg your church today sustaining the relation 
to all classes of the community whicn you 
would like to have it sustain? Has it the 
measure of respect from the high and the 
low, the powerful and the weak, the learned 
and the ignorant, that you would like to 
claim for it? If you are a pastor of a good 
many years’ experience, do you feel that your 
church is gaining in its hold upon the people 
round about it?” 

The only way to judge of the true condition 
of the Christian church is to bring it into 
immediate contact with the character of 
Jesus Christ. It claims to be the body of 
which he is the head, the organization in 
which he lives and through which his life 1s 
manifested to the world. The primary ques- 
tion is, therefore, whether its life repro- 
duces his life. By as much as it does not 
must its strength be impaired and its in- 
fluence annulled. 

I do not wish to understate that part of 
our Lord’s ministry in which he sought to 
bring men unto conscious fellowship with 
God. That work of restoring the wayward 
and the disobedient to the joy of sonship and 
the strength of virtue was never absent from 
his thought. We must not undervalue this, 
but we do need to get into its proper 
perspective before our minds this other 
phase of our Lord’s ministry. And there 
ean be no doubt that his relation to the 
poor and the friendless was the outstanding 
fact of that ministry. 

We are comparing the life of the church 
of today with the life of its Master. How 
does it compare in this respect? Is it giv- 
ing an equal proportion of its ministry to 
social service? Do the sick and the poor and 
the despised in our American cities think of 
the churches of these cities in the same way 
that the same kind of people in Galilee and 
Decapolis used to think of Jesus Christ? 

Martin Luther’s idea was that the care of 
the sick and the poor ought to be handed over 
to the community instead of being provided 
for by the religious organizations. His ex- 
pectation was, of course, that the community 
—the municipality or the state—would be so 
thoroughly Christianized that this work could 
be safely entrusted to it. That was the idea 
of the New England churches also. When 
the town and the church were one, the church 
had the philanthropic work in its hands; 
when the church was separated from the 
town, the church relinquished to the town 
this part of its function. But is was sup- 
posed that the political community would be 
80 fully Christianized that the work would 
be properly done. 

It is highly probable that the first Christian 
churches were municipal churches; that in 
every town or city was one church with 
several local congregations, each with its 
elder or leader, and all co-operating in the 
work of the city. The need of the hour is 
the restoration to every town or city of the 
municipal church. It ought to include all 
the Christians of the municipality; every 
Christian organization should be represented 
in it, 


Its claim to the philanthropic leadership 
of the community would not be disputed. If 
it is the body of which Christ is the head, 
that is its first business. In passing it over 
to the state the church has divested itself of 
its most vital function. The loss is lament- 
able, almost fatal; the weakness of ‘the 
church in this latter day is largely due to it. 
The ehurch must recover this function; it is 
not’ a mere matter of expediency, it is a 
question of life or death. 

For such a service as this the municipal 
church would require no creed. Its simple 
message to the world would be: “We believe 
in the friendship of Jesus Christ, and we live 
to make it known to those who need it most.” 

Nor would it need any new machinery. In 
most communities the nucleus of such an or- 
ganization as is required already exists. 
There is a local Federation of Churches, or a 
United Brotherhood, which hoids occasional 
union meetings, and sometimes finds it hard 
to justify its own existence. Let it assume 
this task. Let the churches commission it to 
represent them in this larger service to which 
Christ is calling them. 


THE FOREIGN SOCIETY AND THE EDU- 
CATIONAL UNION IN NANKIN, 
CHINA. 


Some questions having been raised about 
the union educational work in Nankin, we 
submit the following facts: 

1. Our people and the Presbyterians and 
the Methodists, in the interest of economy 
and efficiency, have agreed to unite in educa- 
tional work in Nankin, China, in what 1s 
known as the University of Nankin. 

2. The first man to propose this union 
was F. E. Meigs, our own missionary. He it 
was that started our educational work in 
that city. Our missionaries have led in this 
movement. All of our forty-six missionaries 
save one approve this action. 

3. Our advisory committee in China 
unanimously recommended this course to the 
executive committee of the Foreign Society, 
here in Cincinnati, and after a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject in all of its bear- 
ings it was unanimously agreed to. 

4. The Foreign Society shares equally with 
the other societies in the management of the 
University of Nankin, each of the three soci- 
eties having the same number of trustees. 

5. We have had educational union with 
the Presbyterians for three years with sat- 
isfaction to all concerned. 

6. The missionaries on the faculty have 
perfect liberty to teach the word of God as 
they understand it. F. E. Meigs is in charge 
of all the biblical teaching in the university. 
The Bible is a text book, and is taught to 
every student every day of the week. 

7. The work of the university is not to 
train evangelists. The society has a Bible 
College for that purpose, of which Abram E. 
Cory is the head. The Bible College sustains 
the same relation to the university as the 
Bible College at Lexington sustains to 
Transylvania University. 

8. If the union does not prove satisfactory 
the Foreign Society is at liberty to withdraw 
at any time. This property is legally safe- 
guarded so that if it would withdraw it 
would not lose a dollar. The society retains 
its title to the property. It has given away 
nothing and will not do so. 

9. The missionaries of the three societies 
were thoroughly convinced that by coipera- 
ting in educational work they could do their 
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best work for China. The university is a 
Christian school to teach the Chinese the 
common branches of western learning, such 
as mathematics, history, science, and litera- 
ture, and to teach them in a Christian way. 
While in school these students are led to be 
Christians and trained for Christian service. 
At the same time this school will give the 
Chinese people an ideal of what a university 
should be, thus influencing them to build 
their own universities on Christian rather 
than on pagan lines. In so doing they be- 
lieved that they were contributing most 
largely to the advancement of the kingdom 
of God in China. 

10. This step has been taken with the 
fullest knowledge and the most cordial ap- 
proval of the brotherhood in convention as- 
sembled through a series of years. The facts 
were stated to the board of managers and 
to the convention at Buffalo, and to the 
conventions at Norfolk, at New Orleans and 
Pittsburg. These statements received the 
most cordial endorsement. Reference to the 
union can be found in the annual reports for 
1906, 1907, 1908 and 1909. Not only so, but 
in the rallies held in all parts of the country 
for the past several years this union was 
explained and not a word of criticism was 
heard. Nothing has been done in secret. 
The fullest publicity has been given to the 
matter. Everywhere and always this con- 
crete case of union in service was most 
heartily applauded. 

11. The situation in China is not parallel 
to anything here in America. It is mani- 
festly unfair to compare church college work 
there with similar work here. Here we have 
hundreds of years of Christianity, there the 
missionaries face a solid wall of paganism 
and ignorance. Here Christian people have 
been driven apart by occidental differences in 
creed and church; there the missionaries 
have been driven together by the overwhelm- 
ing conditions of heathenism which oppose 
them. They wish to drop all denominational 
distinctions and make common cause in 
Christian education, in fighting their great 
common foe of ignorant paganism. Christian 
union is much nearer in the mission fields 
than at home. In Nankin, there is no parfd- 
ing of denominational differences as such, by 
either the missionaries or the natives. Be- 
cause of this there is no general knowledge 
of these things among the Chinese. Chris- 
tianity will be taught in the university in 
our atmosphere entirely free from denomina- 
tional prejudice. What more could the mis- 
sionaries desire? , If our people can unite in 
educational work with the free Baptists here 
as we have at Keuka College, New York, can 
we not unite in China? Here denominational 
pride and differences are at the maximum; 
in China at the minimum. Our workers in 
Nankin will teach as they believe, with no 
restriction. Their opportunity for reaching 
people will be three times as great as before. 

Real Christian union is coming in China 
before many years. If the missionaries do’ 
not give it to the native church, the Chinese 
will have it whether or no. They have no 
interest in the divisions of western Christen- 
dom. For a people who have been pleading 
for Christian union for a hundred years, it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom to 
unite in literary work, in educational work, 
in Christian Endeavor work, in temperance 
work, in moral and sovial reforms, wherever 
and whenever we can do so without com- 
promising any principle or conviction. By 
doing so we will be in the position to exert 
the greatest influence when the oneness for 
which our Lord prayed approaches. 

STEPHEN J. Corey, Secretary. 

—The value of the stamp collection of the 
postal department is modestly placed at 
$200,000, but it would bring many times that 
if placed on the market for sale. 
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She let him out by the hall door. Archie 
Monteith looking out at the shop window saw 
him depart. Turning to meet Jeanie as she 
came in by the side door, he mockingly in- 
quired if the minister came every day to su- 
perintend household duties at Hopefield. 
Jeanie merely smiled and turned towards the 
office. 

“Where are you going, Jeanie? Can you 
not afford me a few minutes of your society, 
too? or am I only second best?” He could 
not hide his ill humour. But her mind was 
so full of Donald that she took no notice. 

“Father wants me to write fo» him, for a 
short time, Archie.” 

“What, you write in that beastly, cold of- 
fice, on such a morning? You shall do noth- 
ing of the kind. Get away upstairs with you. 
If either of us must write, I shall.” 

“How kind of you, Archie.” 

“Come into the office with me, Jeanie. Il 
see if we can’t both get off—I do so want 
to talk with you, today,” he whispered, as 
they passed into the office. 

“Father, Archie very kindly says that he 
will do whatever writing you want done. He 
thinks the office too cold for me today.” 

“That’s real guid o’ ye, Erchie—The work’s 
a bit behind, ye see.” 

“Would the writing do after dinner, Uncle 
David?” 

“Business first, pleasure afterwards, is a 
guid auld rule. It’s only twa or three dozen 
envelopes to be addressed, lad. The accounts 
an’ orders are a’ ready tae slip in. I'll fold 
an’ you'll address them.” 

“Oh that’s nothing, Uncle David. We'll 
not be a jiffy. Run away to the fire, Jeanie 
you are blue with cold.” , 

An hour afterwards Mr. Graeme put a 
number of letters into James Douglas’ hands. 
hands. 

“Post them yersel’, Jamie. There’s some 
important anes, an’ there’s nae trustin’ 0’ 
apprentices. Look through them, Jamie, an’ 
see that they’re a’ stamped an’ sealed.” 

James threw them on the counter and 
turned them over. As he glanced at them 
one by one, his attention -was suddenly riv- 
eted on the name, “Richard Smith.” As he 
gazed his heart gave a sudden leap of exulta- 
tion. Donald innocent! But he must be cau- 
tious. No man can show more cool self-con- 
trol in an emergency than the canny Scot. 
Glancing towards the office, James saw that 
Archie had gone. Mr. Graeme was there 
alone. He put his finger along the gummed 
edge of the letter he was gloating over and it 
opened easily. He turned into the office and 
said quietly to his employer, 

“Would ye give me another cover for this 
letter Maister, the gum o’ this one’s no 
guid?” 

“Ye'll get anes in the blotter there.” 

He drew the order from the envelope ad- 
dressed by Archie Monteith, and slipped it 
into another addressed by himself. He 
turned from the office calmly without an- 
other word. But grasped firmly in one hand 
he held the envelope addressed by Archie 
Monteith to “Richard Smith.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 
Looking Backward. 

When Jennie returned to the drawing-room, 
she found her mother seated by the bright 
fire, her knitting needles flashing in the danc- 
ing light. 

“How cosy it is by the fire-side today, 


the hearth-rug and held out her hands to 
the heat. 

“Ay, child—among all our blessings, the 
fire is not one of the least.” 

“No, indeed, one of the best, I should say 
How glad I am that I have not to do an 
hour’s writing in that cold office today.” 

“Is Donald there? Has father asked him 
back to his work?” Jennie felt it hard to 
quench the eager light on her mother’s face, 
but she could only state facts. 

“Not yet, mother. But he soon will. He 
promised Mr. Sinclair just a few minutes 
ago that he would.” Her mother sighed. 

“Where is Donald now, dear?” 

“Archie asked him to go to the post-office, 
and send his mother a wire, saying it would 
not be safe to motor while this mist lasts.” 

“Archie is a good lad to his mother, Jen- 
nie.” 

“yes” 

“What is he doing now?” 

“He is in the office, doing the writing I 
should have had to do, had he not taken my 
place.” 

“You ought to think yourself a lucky girl, 
Jennie. He is very devoted to you.” 

“And yet he knows very little about me.” 

“My word—what will you say next? He 
knows very little about you, indeed! After 
living three years under the roof with you, in 
his mother’s house.” 

“All the same, I repeat, he knows very 
little about me. He seems to think that he 
will just sort of take me by storm—run- 
ning here every few days.” 

“Most girls would feel flattetred by so much 
attention.” 

“T suppose so, but that is not me. I would 
feel far more flattered by being trusted. If 
ever any man really wins my affection, he 
will be the one who can believe that neither 
time nor distance can change me.” 

“Perhaps you have never told him so, dear.” 

“The right man will not need to be told— 
he will know.” 

“And yet Archie is a good man, Jennie, and 
well off.” 

“I don’t know. He certainly has been very 
nice for a good while now. But for the 
first two years of my stay in Glasgow, I 
thought he had a queer way with him.” 

“How queer, child?” 

“He thought I was too young then, per- 
haps, to be thinking much, so he used to 
express his opinions pretty freely to his 
mother.” 

“Were his views not all right? I think 
myself you were too young then to form a 
correct judgment.” 

“But I am not too young now, mother.” 
She smiled up into her mother’s face saucily. 

“No. But you haven’t mentioned his fault. 
What was wrong with him?” 

“I thought that, if he made up his mind 
to gain a thing, he would scruple at nothing 
to attain his end.” 

“You are too hard on him, Jennie. I 
rather like him for being so dead in earnest 
about hia wooing. I never could trust a man 
“40 cxme sneaking about after a lass, 
ashamed all the while to let any one know 
he was after her.” 

They both laughed and wondered at them- 
selves the next moment for having felt light- 
hearted enough to do so. Jennie picked her- 
self up from the cosy rug and, taking a piece 
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of needlework in her hands, seated herself in , 


a lew chair with her back towards the wip. 
dows. There was silence for a time, then 
Jennie said abruptly: 

“Mother, wasn’t John McKitridge father’s 
shopman long ago?” 

“Bless my heart, child, what put him into 
your head?” 

“Do you know that one of the reasons 
why I was so glad to take charge of the 
organ was that I could get away from our 
own pew? That man always seemed to be 
glaring at me.” 

“You shouldn’t have looked his way, dear.” 

“I couldn’t help it—his wife’s face always 
attracted me. I think I never saw a face go 
sweet and patient looking.” 

“Ay, it would do for a portrait of a saint.” 

“And his would do equally well for one of 
a sinner.” 

“He’s not a man to jest about, my love, 
I think I can safely say that he is the only 
enemy ever yeur father made to himself.” 

“Tell me about it, mother.” 

“It’s not a long story, dear, but it’s a sad 
one. Your father trained him first as ap- 
prentice, then as assistant, and last as man- 
ager. He trusted him in everything, and 
John got a good salary, too, so in time he 
married. It always was a puzzle to me how 
it was that so sweet a lass fancied him—for 
I always thought him a dour man. But 
there she was, as good a woman as ever 
brightened a man’s home. In time there was 
a lad wean born, but it didn’t live out the 
year. I mind well taking Donald with me to 
see the wee thing in its cradle, near the last. 
Some one had been talking to him about 
angels, and when he saw the lovely wee 
waxen thing lying in its white bed, he whis- 
pered to me: 

“T see nae wings.” With that poor Mrs. 
McKitridge fainted away. She had been 
worn out watching, you may be sure, and 
nature could hear no more. Well, the bairn 
was taken, doubtless in love, but folks can’t 
see love when he comes that way. John Me- 
Kitridge grew sour and dissatisfied. Then he 
took to drink—to crown all, he got mixed up 
with a lot of betting fellows, and that fin- 
ished him. Money went amissing from the 
till. If your father had not always been one 
to mind his own business, matters might have 
been worse. When he accused John of pilfer- 
ing, at first he denied. Then he said he only 
borrowed the sums he had taken, and meant 
to pay all back. Your father teld him that 
if it were not for his wife’s sake, he would 
make him suffer for his dishonesty. As it 
was, of course, he would have to look out for 
other employment. Would you believe it, 
Jennie, instead of being thankful to your 
father for not prosecuting him, he flew into s 
horrible passion and he vowed with a fearful 
oath that he would be revenged on David 
Graeme, cost what it might. From that day 
to this we have had no dealings with John 
McKitridge, but the pity of it was that in 
breaking with him I lost intercourse with his 
wife—the best woman I have ever known. 
Many a day my heart has been sore for her.” 
Jennie’s hands had fallen on her lap, and she 
was gazing sadly into the fire as her mother 


told the story. When it was over, she looked . 


at her mother earnestly and said: 

“Mother, do you not think sometimes that 
men are too hard on those who yield to 
temptation ?” s 

“It is always hard to know what to do = 
such a case.” 

“Some might rise again if they had but the 
chance.” 

“Yes, dear. But is it right for an honest 
man to put his goods into the power of one 
whom he has found dishonest?” 

“I don’t think that would be right. But 
many a weak man, kindly spoken to, 
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tried for a time, in a place of less responsi- 
bility, might be won over to the side of 
right.” ear 

“Men don’t often do things like that, dear, 
but let us be glad that the Master does.” 
Mrs. Graeme’s eyes were full of tears. She 
knew that Jennie’s thoughts were full of 
Donald. Jennie now heard a step on the 
stair and she rose quickly, saying at the same 
time: 

“Mother, stay where you are. 
to help Sarah with the cooking.” 

“Who's going to help Sarah with cooking? 
Aunt Elizabeth, I ask you, is it fair that 
after having devoted myself to penance dire 
for the past hour, just to save my lady 
Jennie from a place of torment, that she 
literally is ready to turn and fly the moment 
I appear?” 

“Indeed, I don’t think it’s at all fair, 
Archie—come to the fire, lad, and warm your 
hands. I am sure the office is enough to 
freeze one today. How your uncle spends 
so much time in it I don’t know. It was real 
good of you to do the writing for Jennie. 
I think she ought to thank you for your 
kindness.” 

“Sq I do, mother. Archie, I thank you 
with all my heart for saving me from that 
ice-office today. And perhaps the best way 
I can show my gratitude is by running off 
now and seeing that dinner is not spoiled.” 

“Dinner be spoiled!” he laughed. “I want 
some music.” 

“Sit down and play for him, Jennie. I'll 
look after the dinner myself.” 

“T thought you wanted your shawl finished 
as soon as possible, mother. This won’t be 
the last cold day, you know.” 

“Oh, I'll overtake it, dear. 
give your cousin some music.” 

“Thanks, Auntie. You have some compas- 
sion on a poor, ill-treated fellow.” 

Jennie turned to the piano, and presently 
she was drawing from the chords most weird 
and wailing sounds. Archie waited for a 
time, hoping she might break off into lighter 
sounds, such as he loved. But she played on 
dreamily, seeming to forget his very pres- 
ence. He seemed to feel his very heart chill 
when she drifted into a sort of reverie, sigh- 
ing and wailing and moaning round the grand 
‘old melody of “Loch Aber No More.” Archie, 
jumping to his feet, was at her side in a 
moment. Bending down till his face almost 
touched hers, he exclaimed: 


“For heaven’s sake, Jennie, stop—this is 
torture to me.” She lifted her sad eyes to 
his in surprise: 

“I thought you wanted music, Archie.” 

“Yes, something bright and gladsome and 
hopeful—not the wailings of lost things.” 

“How could any one feel bright on such a 
day? Think of all the weird, mis-shapen 
things one sees in a mist.” 

“No, don’t think of them,” he said. “Think 
with me, Jennie, that even darkness may be 
& friend betimes. Come to the fire and 
talk.” He set a low chair for her where the 
grey light from the windows fell on her face. 

“Forgive me,” she said, trying to laugh. 
I don’t like to look out at that dull, clammy 
thing. Let me sit with my back to it.” 

“You do not want to see with my eyes, 
Jennie?” 

“It would be mighty dull living if all the 
world were to be of one mind.” 

“I suppose so. But when ‘all the world’ 
means to a fellow just another and himself, 
the dullness comes in nowhere.” 

“Is your world not rather narrow, Archie?” 

“You would not think so if I were as much 
tv You #x you are to me.” In all his life, he 
had never seen her look so sad. She was 
silent a moment, as if weighing her words. 
Then in a low, firm voice, she replied: 
‘Archie, you ought to know that I have 


I am going 


Sit down and 
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very little room in my mind at the present 
time for anyone but Donald.” 

“It would not make you think less of 
Donald to give me a word of hope.” 

“I cannot give you hope. So long as my 
brother’s name bears a stain, mine is stained 
also. No other honorable name shall be 
dragged down by mine.” In the grey light 
she could see him change color. But he an- 
swered warmly: 

“But, Jeanie, you are not mad enough to 
believe Donald guilty. I would stake my life 
on his innocence.” She smiled wanly, pleased 
to hear him. She wondered, too, in a dull 
way, how ever she had, even for a moment, 
suspected this man, who spoke so kindly of 
Donald, of having had aught to do with the 
deed for which they were all suffering so 
keenly. Might not some other person’s r’s 
and t’s and h’s resemble Archie’s? She felt 
ashamed of herself for having ever harbored 
such a thought. To make amends for, the 
wrong she had done him, she now smiled 
gratefully back at him as she replied: 

“I am thankful to you, Archie, for your 
faith in Donald. But you know everything 
looks against him. Besides, you and I have 
more reason to doubt Donald than even father 
has.” 

“I know Donald was foolish, Jeanie, for 
a time. But I firmly believe he told you 
the truth. Some one else has done this 
thing. I think it strange, very strange, that 
not one of you seem to suspect James Doug- 
las. Now he is the first I thought suspicion 
would rest on.” She looked at him wonder- 
eyed. He caught the look and hastened to 
add, with forced calmness, “the moment your 
father told me of the forgery.” She felt re- 
assured but only replied to his allusion to 
James Douglas by a slight shake of the head. 

“If we did not know anything of Don- 
ald’s past folly, I for one, would never think 
of suspecting him of this crime. I would just 
have thought that some one else had been in 
the office with father,'while he was filling up 
the counter foil. That father had been called 
away and perhaps forgot at the time all 
about the cheque. The rest is easy to imag- 
ine. The temptation was too much for the 
thief.” He was rather noisily putting coals 
on the fire, as she finished. Then he took up 
the poker and cleared the ashes and cinders 
from between the bars of the grate. When 
he laid down the poker his face was redder 
than usual. It could not have been caused 
by the firelight as the fresh fuel had dark- 
ened its glow. 

“Even as it is, Jeanie, what you say may 
be quite true. What was to hinder any 
other man in the shop doing this thing. If 
James Douglas is such a paragon as to be 
above suspicion, why there are two other 
young fellows in the establishment. It is 
simply incomprehensible to me, how it came 
about that every one of you should agree 
in laying the blame on Donald. I will never 
believe it of him.” 

“As I said before, I am glad that you have 
faith in him. Mother, too, and—somebody 
else, firmly believe in his innocence. I wish 
with all my heart that I could.” 

“You must, Jeanie. It is your duty to 
shield your brother’s name from shame. We 
must talk your father over, too. It is un- 
natural of him to treat Donald as he is 
doing.” 

“You must not blame father, Archie. He 
considers it simply his duty to punish false- 
hood and dishonesty, no matter who the 
guilty person may be.” 

“He has as good a right to believe Donald’s 
word as he has to believe James Douglas’s 
word. And as you say, some unknowrr per- 
son may have done this.” 

“If you can persuade father that Donald 
is speaking the truth, he will have the matter 
in the hands of a dective within an hour.” 

“tt would be madness, utter madness,” 
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he said excitedly. “Do you not know that 
once in the hands of the authorities, the 
thing is public property? Does he want 
Donald’s name—all our names, indeed, 
dragged into notoriety?” 

“It would be simply terrible. But, oh, what 
is to be the end of it all?” 

“The only wise way will be to hush the 
whole thing up. So long as there is a doubt 
about Donald it is something in his favor.” 

“No,” she said firmly. “It would be far 
better to know the whole truth, no matter 
how black.” 


“Would you ever forgive him if he is 
guilty?” She drew a long breath and paused, 

“Have we forgiven people when we pray 
for them, Archie?” 

“Yes—I suppose so, Jeanie. I fear I have 
not been a very religious man in the past, 
dear one. But now, I long to be, for your 
sake.” 

“We all need to be for our own sakes, 
Archie.” 

“The world has no joy for me apart from 
you.” 

“Tt will never have joy for me any more, 
I think, so long as my brother’s name is tar- 
nished.” 

“You know how I love you, Jeanie. Be my 
wife, and my whole life shall be devotéd to 
your happiness.” 

“Would you consent to marry the sister of 
a possible forger, Archie?” 

“If you had ten brothers, all forgers, I 
would still gladly make you my wife.” His 
intense earnestness touched her. She could 
not help the soft light that shone over her 
face as he bent eagerly towards her. After 
all he loved her, and she might in time learn 
to return his affection. And then, he was se 
good to Donald. Even Mr. Sinclair had not 
shown such kindness to him or to herself. 
He would not be willing to marry a woman 
under such circumstnces. She was gazing 
wistfully into the fire as these thoughts 
flashed through her mim. 

“Speak to me, darling. Say you will be 
mine,” pleaded Archie passionately. 

“I am deeply grateful to you, Archie, for 
your goodness to both me and Donald. But 
for the present urge me no further. Father 
is going to take Donald back into the shop 
again. My first duty now is to my erring 
brother. He needs me. If he has fallen in- 
deed into evil ways, my sympathy and love 
may help to lift him up again.” 

“And you would sacrifice me for a brother 
whom you cannot trust?” He exclaimed al- 
most harshly. Then more softly he added: 
“Why not allow Donald to do what he has 
been clamoring to do for so long? Let him 
go to Canada, and then the whole miserable 
matter can drop. All his friends and ac- 
quaintances doubtless know that he dislikes 
business and has been wishing to emigrate. 
Let people think that he is only following 
the bent of his own inclinations. Believe me, 
darling, it will be best for us all that no 
further investigations be made. Donald is 
sure to prosper, perhaps become a great man 
out in Canada.” As he spoke the momentary 
tenderness died out of her face— 

“You have been painting a double picture, 
Archie. At home, a sister surrounded by 
every comfort, enjoying every luxury even 
that her heart may desire, content and happy 
in the love of a fond husband. In a foreign 
land, her only brother, an outcast from 
friends, and home, and native land, without 
one loving voice to cheer his loneliness or 
utter one word of comfort for his sad heart. 
I do not like such contrasts cousin Archie. 
Please say no more.” 

(To be continued.) 


According to the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate forty-one languages are used in church 
services in the United States. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


Jesus and the Blind* 


It was a favorite Renan’s that 
Jesus achieved his Messiahship through the 
loving encouragement accorded him by those 
with whom he lived—his mother, his Nazar- 
eth teachers, the people of his generation in 
the Holy City, and most of all his disciples. 
There was in the air a great expectation. 
The singularly pure and prophetic life of 
Jesus encouraged his companions to think of 
him as the hoped-for Messenger from God. 
And this faith of theirs in turn reacted upon 
him, to create in him the Messianic confidence. 

Not for one moment will such a thesis 
stand the bombardment of facts. Jesus be- 
came the Interpreter of God to man not by 
reason of his environment, but in spite of it. 
Not one of all those who influenced his life 
was great enough to mould it in the forms of 
that world-embracing program which is ever- 
more associated with his name. His mother, 
sincere, discerning and high-souled as shi 
was, never understood him. His teachers in 
the local school at Nazareth must have been 
of the class we know so well from the hints 
of the New Testament and the pictures pre- 
served in Jewish tradition, small, pedantic, 
uninspiring men. As for the spirit of the 
age, Jesus first met it in that disillusioning 
experience in the School of the Temple at 
the age of twelve, and apparently he never 
lost the disheartening impression made upo” 
him then regarding the formal and external 
nature of the religion of the day. 

The Disciples and the Master. 

And the disciples, the best men he could 
find, the group he had drawn about him as 
most impressionable and plastic to his touch 
—how much might have been expected from 
them. They at least would understand him 
They would not hold that crass and worldly 
view of the Messianic work which prevented 
the nation from recognizing its true Leader 
when he came. Surely Jesus might count 
upow sympathetic and intelligent help from 
them in all his ministry. Unlike the scribes 
and Pharisees, they had not to unlearn a 
mass of tradition before they could learn the 
secret of the kingdom. With fair hope of 
success Jesus might look forward to their 
education in the higher meaning of his work. 
Yet when he really put them to the test he 
found that—but why describe their state of 
mind? Our present study illustrates it be- 
yond all need of discussion. 

They were on their way to Jerusalem for 
the last time. The disciples knew that the 
great hour was about to strike. Many hints 
the Master had given them that a new phase 
of his work must soon begin. And in spite 
of all that he had said to disabuse their 
minds of the worldly hopes they had cher- 
ished, he saw that they still associated his 
arrival at the capital with the overthrow of 
the government and the establishment of the 
kingdom of which he had talked so much. This 
conceive 


thesis of 





kingdom they seemed unable to 
“International Sunday school lesson for 


August 21, 1910: “Jesus Nearing Jerusalem.” 
—Matt. 20:17-34. Golden text: “The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.”—Matt. 20:28. Memory verses: 25, 27. 


under any other form than a new political 
arrangement in which Jesus would be king. 
It was necessary, therefore, to make a final 
effort to correct this unhappy and misleading 
idea of theirs. 

The Deluded Twelve. 

So on the way toward Jericho from the 
East-Jordan country, Jesus took the twelve 
away from the other feast pilgrims who 
were thronging in the same direction, and 
had a heart-to-heart talk with them. He told 
them frankly that their dreams were in vain. 
He was not going to Jerusalem to triumph, 
but to suffer. He was going there to give 
his last and most impressive testimony to 
the world’s sin and the divine love, and was 
to offer up his own life as the evening sac- 
rifice of the world. He even went into par- 
ticulars as to the specific treatment he was to 
receive from the authorities. No one should 
have been left with a doubt as to just what 
he meant. Yet see the result. Not a word 
of it all did they believe. He had spoken 
to them before in figures; this also must be 
a parable. It was simply beyond their power 
to rid themselves of the dream of glory which 
they had been so long fashioning in their 


souls. Blind they were to all the deeper 
truth of Jesus’ words. Blinder they could 
not be. 


And no more striking evidence of that 
blindness is to be found than the scene which 
follows. If any in all the group of disciples 
might be trusted to comprehend, it was John. 
The entire tradition regarding him warrants 
the belief that he was very close to Jesus in 
sympathy and affection. If confidence was 
to be placed in the intuition of any single 
member of this band, surely John was the 
man of promise. Yet hardly had Jesus fin- 
ished his words of warning against their 
false hopes, and of entreaty to look at the 
real purposes of his ministry, than this very 
disciple and his brother came with the 
strangest of all requests. In the earlier nar- 
rative of Mark the two disciples came and 
proffered their request in person. In the First 
Gospel some degree of apology is implied in 
the statement that their mother was the 
one to present the petition. Yet, even so 
they were present to enforce it. 

James and John. 

The substance of that petition was this: 
They said they understood the immanence of 
the revolution that was to take place when 
he arrived at the capital. He a to set up 
his own government. Immediately there 
would be some offices to distribute. They 
had been very close to him all through his 
ministry. None had been more faithful. 
Would it be too much to ask that when he 
made distribution of these rewards of service, 
he would remember them? Frankly, they 
would like to have positions among the best 
he had to give. Would he not make them 
his two leading officials, say secretary of state 
and of the treasury respectively, with seats 
on the right and left hands, nearest to him? 

No bolder or more unexpected request 
could have been made. The whole situation 
was so shocking and so painful that Jesus 
must have felt the hopelessness of making 
these worldly and ambitious men see, save 
by the hard discipline of events, how unthink- 


able a thing they had put before him. yp 
said to them with utter surprise and grief 
“Can you then share with me in the suffering 
through which I am about to pass?” pPyj 
of the illusion that the coming success was 
all a matter of a bold stroke of state whey 
they should reach Jerusalem, they said with. 
out hesitation that they could share all that 
lay before him. And he answered them sadly, 
“Truly you will drink the cup, and pass 
through the baptism of suffering. But the 
offices I cannot give you. They must come 
in the fulness of time to those who are 
worthy, and whom my Father shall choose” 
He could not tell them that the robes, 
crowns, weapons and pomp of which they 
were dreaming would melt away in the heat 
of the fierce struggle that was to follow into 
the purple rag of scorn, the crown of thorns, 
the spears of Roman guards and the derision 
of Jewish mobs. In days that followed 
swiftly on, they read the meaning of his 
words in letters of fire and blood. 
Blindness of Eyes. 


When the rumor of this ambitious request 
reached the rest of the twelve they were 
angry. Not because the two brothers had so 
fatally misunderstood the mind of the Mas- 
ter, but because they had taken advantage 
of an opportunity to get the better of the 
others by making a previous request. Jesus 
saw that the blindness of the two was the 
blindness of all. They shared the crass and 
worldly idea of his kingdom. And not even 
the solemn words he had spoken to them s0 
often had availed to cure them of this strange 
madness of ambition. The great lesson 
of humility was again laid upon their hearts. 
And how must those same disciples have 
written with sad and humbled hearts in later 
days the story of their blindness and of 
Jesus’ patient and anxious efforts to lead 
them into the light. 

After this struggle with the deep blindness 
of these dear and loving men, it must have 
been an easy and gracious task for Jesus to 
cure the sightlessness of the beggars of 
Jericho. Whether we suppose with Luke that 
the work of healing was performed as Jesus 
entered the city, or with Matthew and Mark 
that it happened as he came out; and whether 
we suppose with Mark and Luke that there 
was one blind man, or with Matthew that 
there were two, are matters of little concert. 
Such details the disciples told as they re 
membered them, and cared for no further 
precision of record. But the healing power 
of Christ was made manifest, and the bli 
had reason to know that the Son of David 
was with them, in power to open the eyes 
of the blind and to let the oppressed go free. 

Yet ever the harder and more important 
task is to open the eyes of the spirit of mam 
that he may see the reality of the kingdom 
of God, that it comes not with observation 
nor with pomp and circumstance, but by the 
vision of the King in his beauty, and the 
Land of Heart’s Desire, toward which our 
steps are ever turned. 





Don Luis Tarrazas, whose Mexican far@ 
is 150 miles in extent north to south 
200 miles from east to west, is receiving sm 
government attention on account of the mag 
nitude of his holdings. His “farmhouse” is 
the most magnificent in the world—a plac 
costing $1,600,000 in gold, superbly furnished, 
with rooms for 500 guests. f 
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Read about the National Convention in 
our “Church Life” columns, 


The Religious Educational number has 
been unavoidably postponed until next week. 


The address delivered by our absent ed- 
itor, Chas. Clayton Morrison, at the Anglo- 
American Conference appears in this week's 
issue of the paper. 

On another page will be found the program 
of the meeting of the Illinois Christian Mis- 
sionary Society at Springfield, September 
12-15. 

Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, is holding enthusiastic 
meetings in the churches of England. He is 
preaching every Sunday during his tour and 
making a number of other addresses. On a 
trip to Northern Scotland directly after the 
Edinburgh Conference Mr. Morrison preached 
in the Free Church at Huntley and the Estab- 
lished Church at Keeth. In the latter place 
a union meeting of twelve congregations and 
their ministers was arranged and a congre- 
gation of 1,600 persons heard Mr. Morrison’s 
sermon on missions and Christian Unity. 
Among the Disciples of England he is greeted 
with large and enthusiastic audiences. In 
this connection we are reminded of a re- 
mark the editor made before his departure, 
intimating that it was his wish, if his edi- 
torial duties permitted, to hold an evange- 
listie meeting early in the fall after his re- 
turn. We take the liberty of putting this in 
the form of a hint to the wise. 


Rev. G. B. Garner, First Church, Colum- 
bus Grove, Ohio, has resigned and accepted a 
call to the church at Bluffton, Indiana. 


The members of the church at Lima, Ohio, 
recently united in an outing, spending the 
whole day in one of the parks of the city. 


W. C. Cole, pastor of the church at Gold- 
field, Iowa, is a nominee of the Prohibition 
party for state representative from Wright 
County. 

J. Boyd Jones of the Marion, Ind., Taber- 
nacle resigns to assume charge of the Cen- 
tral at Anderson, September 1, a call having 
been extended him July 10, 1910. 


The new Christian Church at Dahlgren, 
Ill, was dedicated last Sunday by J. Fred 
Jones, of Bloomington, Ill. The dedicatory 
service was followed by a basket dinner. 


0. C. Bolman, pastor o1 the Christian 
Church ,Havana, Ill., has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the Christian Church, at 
Pekin, and will at once begin his new labors. 


The new sixty thousand dollar church at 
Marshalltown, Iowa, is to be dedicated Sep- 
tember 4, with I. N. McCash in charge. Mr. 
MeCash dedicated the McKinley Avenue Tab- 
emacle, Tacoma, Washington July 3, 


0. H. Loomis, Tecumseh, Nebraska, has ac- 
cepted a call to a church near St. Joseph, 
Mo. and will begin work there September 1. 
B. B. Burton, Des Moines, Ia., will hold a 
meeting at Tecumseh, beginning October 20. 


E. H. Clifford for two years pastor of the 
Fourth Church, Indianapolis, has resigned 
and will close his work there September 1. 
Mr. Clifford is state superintendent of 
Christian Endeavor for the Christian 
churches, 


The pulpit of the First Church, Hutchin- 
“on, Kansas, is being supplied during the va- 
cation of the pastor by C. A. Richards, who 





has been president of the Kansas State Ne- 
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formatory, but has just resigned to re-enter 
the work of the ministry. 


The new church at Iotumbe, Africa, has a 
membership of seventy-five. Twenty-five of 
these came from Bolonge and Longa as work- 
men. Some of these workmen belong at Lo- 
tumbe, and the homes of some are still three 
days’ journey up the river. 


James Ware, Shanghai, China, writes that 
in the last month over twenty have con- 
fessed Christ. “At the Yangtsepoo chapel 
we have had several confessions, and there 
are many signs of blessing, and there is ev- 
ery reason for encouragement.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Edward Scribner Ames, Chi- 
cago, have sailed for a two months’ trip 
through Europe. They went via Montreal, 
Thursday, August 4. They will visit Ober- 
ammergau. Doctor and Mrs. Ames will re- 
turn in time for the opening of work in the 
University of Chicago, October Ist. 


Morton L. Rose, the wide-awake minister 
at North Yakima, Washington, has planned 
a series of mission Bible Schools around the 
city, making each tributary to the church 
and main school. On July 17th another new 
one was formed. Mrs. Paul Kruger is the 
superintendent. This is a splendid idea. 


Clarence Mitchell, Ada, Ohio, has received 
the degree of Master of Arts from Ono 
Northwestern University. Mr. Mitchell has 
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been called upon for many special addresses 
during the spring and summer. During the 
next few months he will have some time for 
evangelistic work. 


John Johnson, of Nantungchow, China, 
says: “The work still continues to encour- 
age us. The colporteurs are having remark- 
able sales of Scripture portions. The meet- 
ings are well attended, and there are several 
apparently earnest enquirers. The Sunday- 
school grows in numbers and interest. : 


Next Friday will be known as “Disciples’ 
Day” at Meyers’ Lake, Ohio, where all the 
churches of Stack County will unite for a 
day’s outing. I. J. Cahill of Cleveland will 
deliver the address of the day in the theater, 
at 10:30 a. m, His subject, “The Disciples’ 
Contribution to the Religious Thought of 
Our Time.” 


A very valuable piece of land has been se- 
cured by the F. C. M. S. in Shanghai for 
$6,000. This is much less than the market 
value of the property. The Hanbury estate 
has sold it to the society for missionary pur- 
poses. It is because it is to be so used that 
the price is reduced. 


The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
year to July 27 are $8,755 in advance of last 
year. A gain of $10,560 before September 
30 will assure the $400,000. This amount is 
badly needed that the good work may go for- 
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ward satisfactorily. An earnest effort on the 
part of all friends of the work will insure 
success. 


Dr. Osgood,-Chu Cheo, China, writes that 
the medical work is growing beyond bounds. 
The hospital is crowded to the doors, and 
patients sleep everywhere and on anything 
that can be made into a bed. There are 
forty-five in-patients when the limit is thir- 


ty-five. This is far beyond what it ever was 
before. 
S. S. Jones, Danville, Ill, was surprised 


just before his departure for a month’s va- 
cation by a large gathering of the members 
of the church at the prayer meeting hour, 
and a meeting that took on the nature of a 
reception during which Mr. Jones was pre 
sented with a beautiful travelling bag as an 
expression of the good will of his people, 


J. H. Gilliland, who has just closed 23 
years of unparalled service in Bloomington, 
Ill, will spend the month of August in vis- 
iting his mother at Vermillion, Ill. The 
first of September he will dedicate the new 
church at Macomb, and will follow this 
meeting by a revival. His time is then en- 
gaged until after the first of the year. 


Harvey Shelton, of the First Church, Fres- 
no, Calif., filled the pulpit of the North Side 
Church, that city, on July 24th. Chas, L. 
Beal, the minister, was taken to the hospital 
for an operation on July 12th. The opera- 
tion was successful in every respect. On the 
21st he was allowed to go home. He left 
Monday for a three weeks’ vacation at Long 
Beach. 


The report of the Edinburgh Conference 
will be published in nine volumes. These 
nine volumes cost $4.00 in the United States 
and $3.75 outside of the United States. This 
offer will last until the 3lst day of August. 
Orders with the money can be sent to W. 
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Henry Grant, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, or to the Foreign Society. 


Word has been received that the “Ore- 
gon” has reached Kinshassa, Africa. There 
it will be rebuilt. Messrs. Wilson. and Moon, 
with the aid of native carpenters and black- 
smiths, are putting the ship together. Some 
of the longer pieces of iron were bent in 
transit and one was broken. In a few weeks 
the “Oregon” will be in the service of the 
foreign society. 


The official board of the Wabash, Ind., 
congregation unanimously refused the resig- 
nation of their pastor, E. F. Daugherty, pre- 
sented July 20, 1910, to accept a call to the 
First Church at Vincennes which ahe con- 
gregation there has extended July 14, 1910. 
It is Mr. Daugherty’s expectation that he 
will take up the work at Vincennes, Septem- 
ber 18th. 


Dr. A. L. Shelton of Tibet writes that he 
has burned 160,000 brick and 40,000 tiles 
has gotten out a great deal of lumber, has 
burned lime, and has had floors planed and 
doors made. Thus far the missionaries have 
not been able to secure land so the building 
opérations have been checked for the time 
being, but the securing of land is only a 
question of a little time. 


J. C. Archer, Jubbulpore, India, says: “I 
am getting now to where I enjoy the work, 
and wish that I could be doing more. I 
take my turn with the boys at preaching. I 
do not find near enough practice for my 
Hindi. The press has kept me too close. 
Everything goes on well here. The last few 
days the temperature has been delightful. 
However, we have had some pretty warm 
weather. 


John L. Brandt, wife and son, have just 
returned to St. Louis, Mr., after an eignt 
months’ trip in which they made a tour of 
the world, covering a distance of 45,000 


miles, visiting Asiatic and European coun- 
tries and Egypt. For the immediate future 
Mr. Brandt will devote his time to evange- 
lism, dedication of churches, and lectures, 
He may be addressed at 4528 Westminster 
St. Louis. : 

The Sunday-schools have already giver. 
more than for the entire Centennial Year. 
Last year the receipts were a little oye 
$77,000. For the ten months of the present 
year the amount is more than $78,000, The 
amounts received during the remaining two 
months will be a clear gain. Every school 
not having sent its offering, should do so at 
once, that the $100,000 from the schools may 
be assured. 


The three adult Bible classes of the Sup- 
day-school at West Pullman, III., recently 
gave a dinner, served in the parlors of the 
church. The young ladies’ class is taught by 
Mrs. Shilling, the Women’s Bible class by 
Mrs. C. A. Pearce, and the men’s class by 
the minister, C. A. Pearce. There were three 


addresses during the evening by Dr. 
Elizabeth Stanford of Englewood, Mr, 


Beeman, president of the Englewood Athletic 
Association, and Mr. Chas. B. Hall, secre. 
tary of the Cook County Sunday-school As- 
sociation. 


Chas. S. Settlemeyer, Nankin, China, 
writes that there is perfect harmony of spirit 
among the workers at the Union University 
Nankin, which was formed last February, 
and that it is the belief of the missionary 
teachers that they have here a great field 
of usefulness. Among the students of this 
university there are 158 Christians, and 273 
who are not Christians, Only 86 of these 
are from homes where father and mother are 
Christians. The grounds and buildings de 
voted to the use of this university are val- 
ued at $396,216. The income from the stu- 
dents for the year is estimated at $23,000. 


The Fremont Christian Church, Washing- 
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Drake University is twenty-nine years old, has eleven buildings 


4 Drake University 





any other of our schools. 








No other institution in the Brotherhood 
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devoted exclusively to school purposes, employs more than 150 in- 
structors, and has an annual attendance of more than 1,800 students. 
The University is located in the best suburb of “Beautiful Des 
Moines,” with easy access to every point of educational and religious 
interest in the city. Library facilities are unexcelled in the West, 
living expenses are moderate and oe for remunerative 
employment are unusually good. School is in session throughout 
the year. 


THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


The Bible College of Drake University was established at the 
opening of the school in 1881. It is 

Free from the limitations of man-made creeds and sectarian domi- 
nation; has a faculty of earnest scholars, each an expert in some 
branch of Bible study; maintains that spirit of loyalty to Christ 
which leaves the mind free to “prove all things and hold fast to that 
which is good”; has organic union with a large and rapidly growing 
university and affords an opportunity of hearing in lecture or recital 
many of the most famous world characters. Des Moines is an educa- 
tional, artistic, industrial and religious center. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARIES 
Drake University has more Medical Missionaries in the field than 


offers the advantages to be found at Drake University. The College 
of Medicine of Drake University is standard by every test applied 
to such institutions. The training of the medical missionary in the 
College of Liberal Arts, the College of the Bible and the College of 
Medicine assures the best preparation for complete service. 





Scholarships for Bible College Students 


Free scholarships are provided by the university and its friends 
for all students preparing for the ministry or the mission field. 


OTHER COLLEGES 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Law 
College of Medicine 
College of Dentistry 
College of Education 
College of Fine Arts 


For announcement or other information concerning the work of 
any one of these colleges, address 


Drake University, Dept. E, Des Moines, lowa 
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ton, just concluded a meeting with twenty- 
seven added. F. H. Groom of Tacoma, did 
the preaching and Miss Mary Lingenfelter 
did the solo work and had charge of the mu- 
The church is greatly strengthened by 
the new additions and a fine impression is 
made in the community. “Mr. Groom is a 
great preacher. He is a student of the times 
and preaches an up-to-date message. It is 
the adaptation of the Old Gospel to the new 

_ He has solved the problem of the stu- 
dent and the evangelist. There is nothing 
left to apologize for but a feeling of pride 
that there are such men who can win men by 
an intelligent gospel message.” 


A new church was dedicated at Plainview, 
Texas, Sunday, July 17. E. W. Allen 
preached the dedicatory sermon in the fore- 
noon and preached again in the evening. In 
the afternoon was held a special service for 
young people. The building has been erected 
‘under the leadership of Jewell Howard, who 
began his service with this church the first 
of January, 1909. It will seat 600 people 
and is well equipped for the work of the Sun- 
day school. The finishing is of the best ma- 
terial obtainable. The church has gained 
great credit in the community by the success 
and character of their work in erecting the 
new edifice. Following the dedication a meet- 
ing is being held with Homer T. Wilson as 
evangelist. 

R. B. Doan, Streator, Ill., began work in 
his new parish at Armingwn, [Il., the first 
Sunday in August. 


sic. 


George B. Van Arsdale and Evangelist C. 
L. Organ each occupied the pulpit of the 
South Broadway Church, Denver one Sun- 
day during July. 

Charles William Dean, Pueblo, has been 
called to the pastorate of the church at Fort 
Collins, Colo. Mr. Dean has resigned as state 
evangelist and enters upon his new duties at 
once. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


specialists will meet every morning from 
8:00 to 9:30 in conference with the National 
Bible School secretary presiding, and in 
these meetings the 1911 front rank standard 
will be drawn up. 


Announcement is made in Cincinnati pa- 
pers that J. L. Hill, formerly pastor of the 
Central Church of that city will preach a 
series of Sunday morning sermons from the 
band stand at the Zoo. Mr. Hill believes 
that the preacher of today should like his 
Master go where the people are. 


A note just received from L. C. Hammond, 
pastor of the “Church of Christ, Morning- 
ton Road, Southport, England, reads: “C. C. 
Morrison paid us a visit a fortnight ago and 
on the Lord’s Day preached at both services 
His word was with power and made a great 
impression.” 


The Topeka Convention 


Preparations are well under way for Bible 
School Day in the Topeka Convention. Sat- 
urday afternoon and night, October 15, are 
given over to the Bible School and both ses- 
sions are sure to be packed full of good 
things. The night addresses will be made 
by R. P. Shepherd and Herbert Moninger, 
whose names are sufficient guarantee in 
themselves. The afternoon program is not 
yet complete, but of one item we are sure, 
and that is an address from Hugh McLellan 
of Texas, on “The Bible School and the 
Christian Conquest of America.” 

A few other special features may also be 
announced: 

1. There will be a great parade of Adult 

2. There will be a Teacher Training 
luncheon at five-thirty in tne evening, where 
this important subject will come up for 
thoughtful discussion, with Clarence L. De- 
Pew of Illinois as toastmaster. 

3. There will be a record Bible School on 
Sunday morning in charge of Myron C. Set- 
tle, the Kansas man, and it promises to be 
what its name betokens, a Record School. 

4. There will be a mammoth exhibition 
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of literature, Adult Bible Class matter, rec- 
ords, banners, Teacher Training material, 
maps, hand work, superintendent’s devices, 
programs, plans and all that’ goes to make 
up the material equipment of the Bible 
School. 

5. The state men and other Bible School 
Men’s Classes at one o’rlock, the like of 
which our people have never seen before, in 
charge of D. P. Gribben of Kansas City. 

Make your plans right now to go to To- 
peka for the Bible School sessions of October 


15. Robt. M. Hopkins, 
Bible School Secretary, 
A. C. M. S. 


New Chancellor 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of 
Cotner University, held July 26, William 
Oeschger of Vincennes, Ind., was selected as 
chancellor of Cotner University to succeed 
Dr. William P. Aylesworth, resigned. The 
board of trustees reluctantly received the 
resignation of the chancellor some weeks ago. 
He was elected chancellor emeritus and will 
be retained upon the teaching force of the 
University in the chair of Sacred Literature 
and History, also teaching Hebrew. 

William Oeschger, A. B. B. D., graduated 
from Cotner University, June, 1894, with the 
degree ofeA. B. In July of the same year he 
entered Chicago University, receiving the de- 
gree of A. B. from that school in April. He 
then entered the Graduate Divinity school 
of the University of Chicago. Three years 
later he took his B, D. degree from the Di- 
vinity School. During his last year of resi- 
dence in Chicago he served as secretary of 
the Chicago Ministerial Association. 

In June, 1889, Mr. Oeschger took charge 
of the First Christian Church at Fairbury, 
and after a most successful pastorate of al- 
most two years, he resigned to accept a call 
to the First Christian Church in Vincennes, 
Ind. He served that church for almost ten 
years. In addition to his church work, Mr. 
Oeschger was very active in civic matters. 













scription Cards. 


charge, in the Annual Offering. 


buildings. 


Annual Offering for 
Church Extension 


3. The Board loans about one-third the cost of the lot and church building. 
dollars for every one loaned. 

4. Many congregations to whom we promise loans do not need them in the end. Yet they would not have had the courage 
to begin except for the offered help. 

5. A loan from this Fund makes it possible for a congregation to erect the first building in a new town or ward of a 
city and thus gain immense advantage. 

6. Our Board encourages churches to erect up-to-date buildings by furnishing church plans that are modern and useful 
and that are perfect as to heating, lighting, ventilation and acoustics. 

Send all orders for supplies to G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec., 603 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Begins 


FIRST SUNDAY IN SEPTEMBER 


Church Extension Supplies should be ordered at once so the orders can be filled promptly from the office at Kansas City. 


THE FOLLOWING SUPPLIES WILL BE SENT: 


Ist, Collection Envelopes; 2nd, A four-page pamphlet, “Church Extension and the New Century Before Us,” which ought 
to be circulated by the thousands among the members of the church; 3rd, Pastoral Letters; 4th, Church Extension Sub- 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS THIS YEAR . 


is the amount we want to secure for the current Missionary Year for Church Extension. 
SAND DOLLARS in September we will reach the $100,000. Is this not worth working for? The Board trust that every 
minister of the gospel and every elder in the church will take an interest in enlisting the congregation, over which he has 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


1. Church Extension money comes back to go out again every five years. Loans are returned in five annual payments. 
2. Churches do their best to help themselves and come to this Board in their extremity for loans to complete their 


The church aided, therefore, raises two 









If we can raise FORTY THOU- 
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The Essential Significance of Graded Lessons 


RULING PRINCIPLE 


The new education puts the pupil at the center and requires the instruction to be adapted to his 
needs. The history of education shows that the pupil for a very long while was denied this central 
position. The question of interest belonged to the instructor, not to the instructed. But modern edu- 
cation entirely reverses this. The nature of the pupil, and the consequent needs of the pupil, receive 
first consideration. Modern psychology, particularly the study of the child-mind, has shifted the educa- 
tional center from subjects to persons. 

BEGINNERS 


The series begins where the child’s conscious thought always begins, with the parental idea, and 
presents God to the child-mind as the heavenly Father, and leads it to the conception of this divine 
fatherhood through the simple and familiar relations of the child to its earthly parents. The very 
reading of the topics which are the subjects of the lessons in the course for Beginners is like sweet and 
simple music, and to any heart capable of appreciating the simplicities of truth it will indicate how 
natural and simple religion is as belonging to the very nature of the soul, entering into its most 
germinal development and working itself out in all the processes of growth, ‘ 


PRIMARY 


In the Primary grade the same simple but great themes touched upon in the Beginners course are 
continued, but just sufficiently developed to correspond to the growing capabilities of the child’s mind, 
including, but not goiig beyond the widening circle of the child’s extending associations and experi- 
ences. Nothing is forced in upon the child that is unchildlike in character; truths which the child can 
comprehend and that have natural place in his life are presented and repeated with that reiteration 
which the child’s mind requires, while the teacher is content to wait for the germination and silent 
growth of the simplest seeds of truth in the child’s heart. 


JUNIOR 


In the Junior lessons the pulse of life begins to throb more strongly. The great subjects of religious 
thought begin to enter; the simple introduction to the great story of history begins; the wonderful 
stories of the Bible begin to exercise their fascination; duties growing out of natural relationships 
are recognized ; the choice of good and evil, and the fateful results of such choices, are made to be seen 
and felt; and the thought of God’s providence over individual life is given manifold illustration in the 
biblical stories. In the fourth year of the series a more careful study of the briefer of the four Gospels 
is entered upon, followed by a study of the most striking incidents described in the book of Acts, 
and closing with stories from that larger book of Acts, the lives of later Christian missionaries. 


INTERMEDIATE 


Here we find ourselves where adolescent life begins, when the child ceases and the man begins; 
when the stirrings of those ambitions which are to issue in great deeds begin to manifest themselves ; 
when the sympathies and affections become more intense; when the great choices and decisions are 
made; when the heroic spirit becomes dominant and when ideals are set up; when the great tempta- 
tions open their deadly assaults; when the reason begins to exercise itself: a period of strife, and 
tumult, and strain, of high resolving, of deadly peril, of glorious victory. To this fateful period 
our new series of lessons comes with definite and intelligent understanding. Christ forever knocks 
at the door of life in every stage, but more distinctly and strongly does he knock at the door of the 
heart of youth at this period than at any other time. 

SENIOR 

This is the period for constructive study. It is the altruistic period of life and its spirit is optimistic. 
The individual begins to define his relations to others and the duties growing out of those relations. 
The sense of obligation and responsibility grows, purpose becomes more definite and the formulation 
of a life program is undertaken, Consequently the steady aim of the study and instruction in this 
period is to help the pupil to find his place and work in the world. 

NEW CONCEPTION 


The new movement is the outgrowth of the larger conception of religious education. According 
to this new conception the factors entering into the precess are much more varied than was formerly 
supposed. All truth belongs to religious education, from whatever source it may be derived. More- 
over, the aim of all genuine education is the production of sound character, and all instruction must be 
directed to this purpose. Consequently into these new courses is to be introduced the study of great 
characters other than those included in the Scriptures. And the moral heroes of every generation 
will be summoned to illustrate and impress the great elements of noble character. 

THE BIBLE 


The Bible is used as the most valuable material in moral and religious instruction; and it is used 
with discrimination, with a clear understanding that we must select from it in the progressive educa- 
tion of the child such material as answers to the needs of the child at the various stages of his 
growth. The Bible is a great storehouse of spiritual food, but in its stores is food for the little child 
and the strong man. Henceforth we are to give to the child only that which belongs to the child 
and to the man only what belongs to the man. 

Samples of Bernany Graven Lessons Sent Free to Ministers, Superintendents or Teach ers, upon application. 
THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 700 E. goth ST. CHICAGO. 
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